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DERWENT DIAMONDS.’’ 


; older people, borne down by sorrow and misfor- 
, tune: a strange, half-forgotten glimpse of some 
better, happier, brighter existence, far away in 
} the past, perhaps in a world before this. 


Little Nina, dancing in the sunshine, caught 
gleams of something back of this terrible life 


: with the padre, and the dark children, and the 


5 


) 
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dogs and monkeys; something that seemed like 
heaven to her yearning litttle heart. Then the 


? crowd cheered, and the sweet, dim vision van- 
} ished; and the pretty, golden-haired child danced 
} on, with tears in her blue eyes. 


Her comrades scraped away at their music; .and 


2 the faint, sweet strains, borne on the winds, floated 
} up toa chamberin a stately mansion, close at hand, 


where a lady sat alone. A sad, very sad woman, 


} whose thoughts were always with the past. 


SITTLE NINA was dancing in the public } 
street, her small, graceful, glancing feet keeping } 
asort of rhythmic time to the music of her dark- 
browed Italian companions. 

Poor little Nina! Her movements were the } 
poetry of motion. Yet, they were impelled by } 
servile fear: for, that very morning, when she 
had scrambled up from her bed of straw, and | 
eaten her scanty breakfast of coarse bread and 
milk, the padre, who owned her, just as he did } 
his dogs ‘and monkeys, had shaken his stout } 
stick over her head, and showed his white teeth 
viciously, as he said: ; 

“Yesterday was a bad day. You make this a 
good one, to pay for it; or you know what you'll 
get.” 

Little Nina knew too well what that meant: 
it meant hard and cruel blows, and no supper 
when the day’s weary tramp was ended. So, in ; 
fear of this threatened punishment, she was doing ° 
her best now. 

But, as she danced, a dream came back to her: | 
4 strange dream, that often haunted her. The } 
same kind of a dream that comes sometimes to ' 


Borne backward by the dreamy strains, this 
broken-hearted woman seemed to live over again 
a certain day in the early years of her wifehcod, 
when she stood with her husband beside the 


} cradle in which their first-born child lay. 


‘Bessie, I’m sure there’s something wrong 
with the child,” he said. 

‘‘Oh, Henry,” she replied, ‘‘ you only imagine 
it. The child isn’t ill: a slight cold, perhaps; 
nothing more.” k 

‘Well, I hope so, my dear. But really, if I 
were in your place, I would not leave her, to- 
night.”’ 

The young mother bit her lips with vexation. 

‘«« What, after all the expense I’ve incurred for 
my ball-dress?”’ she said, With rising tears. ‘ And 
I had set my heart so on going. It is too bad, 
Henry.” 

‘* Bessie !”’ 

The reproach in her husband’s voice brought 
Bessie Trevor to her senses, in a measure. 

“Well,” she said, “I didn’t mean anything 
wrong, as you ought to know. But surely, it is 
provoking that the child should become ill, on 


the very night of Clara’s ball.” 
(281) 
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in her low rocking-chair, and swayed herself 
backward and forward, touching the rocker of 
the baby’s crib, at intervals, with the toe of her 
slipper. . 

“It’s all very fine,” she thought, “ for Henry 
to go off to New York, where he will have every 
chance of enjoying himself, and leave me to mope 
here at home. I would so like to go to Clara’s 
ball. I always thought babies a nuisance, and | 
think so still.” 

In her impatience, she gave the crib quite a 
little toss with her foot, 
The sudden motion jos. 
tled the sleeper, who 
opened her blue, inno- 
cent. eyes. 

**‘Mamma, mamma,” 
she cooed, plaintively, 
‘* Lulie’s so tired. Lulie 
want mamma to sing 
‘Wock me to S'eep’ 
Won’t you, dear man- 
ma?’ 

But mamma was not 
in a singing humor. 

‘‘Hush,”’ she said, 
giving the crib a touch. 
‘« Hush, and go to sleep. 
I'm tired of singing.” 

The little one dozed 
off again. The morning 
hours wore on. Towards 
noon, Mrs. Trevor's sis- 
ter, the lady who was 
to give the ball, drove 
up, in her handsome 
carriage. 

‘¢ Sitting over that in- 
. evitable cradle, as us 

“It is unfortunate, my dear,” replied the} ual,’ she cried, bursting in upon the young 
young husband, ‘and you cannot regret it more; mother. ‘‘ Dear me, Bess, you are such 8 goose. 
than I do; but.the poor little girlie isn’t to blame, ; I’ve been out ordering my floral decorations. 0h, 
you know. She can’t help being sick, Bessie.’’ ; I’ve got everything on a magnificent scale. Your 

«Oh, of course not.” dress is done, I suppose? Let me see it.” 

‘I wish I could stay at home, and nurse her ‘‘T shall not need it,’’ said Mrs. Trevor, strug- 
in your stead,”’ he continued, as he approached } gling to keep her voice steady. She went to the 
the crib, and bending pver the child, touched his wardrobe, however, and brought out the dress. 
lips to her soft cheek; ‘‘ but I’m obliged to go. } ‘‘I shall not be able to come.” 








I’m due in New York at three this afternoon; and; ‘Nonsense. Oh, what an exquisite affair! 
I’ve barely time to catch my train. You won’t ; What did it cost, Bess? What is it you say 


mind, dear, so very much, giving up this ball?” } about not coming, to-night ?”’ 


The young husband hurried away. He was} ‘Mr. Trevor has been called to New York, and 
junior partner in a rising mercantile house, in ; the baby is ill; so of course I can’t come,” said 
his native city; and business matters, too im- Bessie. 
portant to be neglected, had called him to New; Her sister laughed. 

York, that great metropolis of the land. } That baby! Why, you simpleton, there's 

Left to herself, his pretty young wife sat down ’ nothing the matter with the child. A little cold, 
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cites nothing more. Two of my children are ‘ 

down with measles ; but, good gracious, I don’t } 
mind. My ball goes on, allthe same. You've a 
nurse. She can take care of the child for a few 

hours, surely. Your dress is perfectly lovely. 

Such an exquisite shade of azure. And how 

charmingly that pale-tinted satin matches the 

velvet. It suits your complexion so nicely, 

to. But I must go. Ive just ten thousand 

things to do, yet. I'll send the carriage around 

early; so be dressed in 
time, Bess. I won't 

hear of your not com- 

ing.” 

“ Well—if—baby gets 
no worse,” answered 
the young wife, hesita- 
ting. 

“ Nonsense. 
by’s all right. 
be a fool, Bess. 
bye.” 

The banker’s wife rus- 
tled down to her car- 
riage; and Bessie sat 
beside her child’s crib, 
with her beautiful ball- 
dress on her lap, and 
her sister’s reassuring 
words ringing in her 
ears. 

“Tt will only be for 

a few hours, as Clara 
says,” she reflected. 
“Surely, the nurse can 
take care of her. I'll 
baste the lace in my 
sleeves, anyhow.’’ The 
result was, of course, 
that she went. 

But, before leaving 
home, she went, radiant 
in her agure velvet, to 
the crib where little 
lulie still lay. . The 
child was not asleep. - 

She looked up at her mother, with joyful recog: } 
nition in her baby eyes. 

“Mamma, mamma,” she cried, uplifting her; 
little, feverish hands, ‘pease take Lulie, and ; 
sing ‘Wock me to S’eep.’ Won't you, dear ' 
mamma ?”’ 

The young mother’s heart was touched; and ; 
for a minute she stood irresolute, half inclined ‘ 
to give up the ball, after all. But the fond im- | 
pulse died out. 

“Mamma will, presently,” she said, bending } 
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over the cradle, and kissing the wistful little he. 
‘“‘Lulie go to sleep, now, with Katie, like a good 
baby.”’ 

Katie took the low chair by the crib, and the 


young mother hurried away. 


The ball was a great success. But in the 
midst of the gleaming lights, and the flowers, 
and the clashing music, and the dancing, Henry - 
Trevor’s young wife felt ill at ease. 

‘Look at Bessie Trevor,’ cried dozens of 


) voices. 


“She’s ten tigges prettier than ever. 
What a charming toilet.”’ 

But Bessie took no heed of these compliments, 
though she overheard them continually. For she 
seemed to hear, above them all—above even the 
‘rhythmic sound of the waltzers—that little, 
pleading voice, calling ‘‘ Mamma, Lulie so tired. 


Sing ‘Wock me to Seep.’ Won't you, dear 
mamma ?”’ 
After one set, she broke down, utterly. 


**T can’t stand this one minute longer, Clara,”’ 
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she said, when she had found her sister. ‘‘ You } 


must send me home.”’ 


The banker’s wife refused, at first; but was } 
forced to submit, in the end. The carriage was } 


ordered ; and the young mother, troubled with a 
strange fear, was driven home. 

She found the house in a blaze of light, from 
basement to attic; and all the doors wide open. 


‘““Oh, Katie, what is it?’’ she cried, breath- : 


lessly, as the nurse met her on the stairs. 

“Oh, ma’am,’’ panted the girl, ‘the child’s 
gone.” 

“Gone, Katie? 


sobbed the girl. 
by the time you turned your back; and I sat by 
her till I got to nodding; so I ran down for a 
minute, for a breath of fresh air. There was an 
organ playing on the street, and a monkey 
dancing; and I stopped, the least while, with 


Jennie Adams, to look on; and when I got back, } 


ma’am, the child was gone.” 

Bessie waited to hear no more. She rushed 
up to her room, and, seeing the empty crib, 
dropped down beside it, in a swoon. 

Three years had passed, since that night; 
three years of bitter, remorseful sorrow; three 
years of unavailing search. Mr. Trevor had 
neglected his business, and scattered his money 
to no purpose. The child had not been found. 

As for the poor young mother, her heart 
seemed broken. Time, instead of healing and 
curing her sorrow, made it worse: keener and 
harder to bear. 

At all hours of the day, in her dreams, and in 
her wakeful hours at night, that little, entreating 
voice was continually in her ears: 

‘‘Lulie is so tired. 

Mamma sing ‘ Wock me 
to S’eep.’ Won't you, 
dear mamma?’ 

Health and strength 
failed her. She lost all 
intérest in life. Her 
husband, in the pitying 
tenderness of his great 
forgiving love, sent he 
from place to place, 
vainly seeking to divert 
her mind from this one 
sorrow. 

And now, on this fair, 
bright morning, she sat 
in her chamber, in the 
handsome home of her 
uncle, listening to the 
dream-like echo of the 


Merciful Heaven, not dead ?”’ } 
‘No, no, ma’am, not dead ; gone; carried off,”’ § 
‘¢ She fell sound asleep, almost } 


LITTLE NINA. 


street music, and recalling all the incidents 
her great sorrow. ‘+ 

Her husband had succeeded well in his bugj- 
ness. She had wealth, and position, and loving 
friends. All of life’s luxuries and pleasures were 
at her command. But she turned away from 
them, in her heart-broken despair. She wanted 
nothing but her child. 

“If I had done my duty,” she said, “if my 
» mother-love had been stronger than my vanity, | 
should have my baby in my arms to-day. (bh, 
> my child, my child!” 

This was the ceaseless cry of her soul, now, as 
it had been, day after day, for three long years, 

The music in the street came nearer ani 
}nearer. It was now apparently just in front of 
;}the house. If that broken-hearted woman hai 
} looked out, she would have seen the little 
dancing-girl come timidly up the steps of the 
} handsome mansion. 
The children of the house, her cousin’s chil- 
/ dren, had been already attracted to the door, 
} and now set up an excited clamor. 
} ‘Grandpa, grandpa,’’ they cried, ‘the pretty 
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little dancing-girl’s on the steps. She’s begging ‘ catching up the astonished child, clasped her to 
for monéy. Come here, grandpa, please, and ’ her bosom, covering the dimpled face, and sunny 
give her some. Cousin Bessie, cousin Bessie, ; 
where are you? Come down and see the pretty } 


dancing-girl.”” 


crowded around him. 


Meanwhile, roused by the children’s voices, 
Mrs. Trevor had come to the window, and looked } kisses on the sweet, upturned face. 
at the noisy group, below on the door-steps : 
children crowding and talking, and the little 
golden-haired dancing-girl in their midst. 

One glance, and then, with a cry that rang 
through and through the house, she turned, and} to S’eep,’ as you used to. 


came flying down the great hall-steps. 


“My darling, my darling, I have found you at i 
last,” she sobbed, as she rushed to the door ; 


Q 
¢ 
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; hair, and little hands, with passionate kisses. 
That night, when the excitement of the day 

was all over, Bessie Trevor, with hands that 
The old gentleman went to tlie door, with his | trembled with joy, and a heart whose every 

hand full of pennies, while his grandchildren ; throb was a grateful prayer to Heaven, knelt by 


little Nina’s bedside. 
“‘ Darling,” 


the } surely know mamma, don’t you?” 
The child clasped her little arms about her 


mother’s neck, and said: 


“‘Oh, yes, I know you now. Sing ‘Wock me 


mamma ?” 


And the mother knew then, in‘truth, that she 
and } had found her child. 








CONSOLATION. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


ABovE the ridgy hill of pines, 
The winter moon hangs high— 

A rift.of purple breaks the haze, 
Across the western sky ; 

On meadow lands the snow lies white, 
The wild wind sweeps the moor— 
The bare, gaunt trees give ua no sign 

Of summers gone before. 


Beneath the snow, we know the flowers 
Are hiding, safe and warm— 

The kindly mother earth will keep 
Them sheltered from the storm ; 

And when the April winds shall blow, 
And bring the fragrant rain, 


oe buds will feel new life, 
burst to bloom again. 


o 





The earth will glow with beauty rare, 
Beneath the skies of June; 

And o’er the ridgy hill of pines, 
Shine soft the summer moon. 

The birds will sing, the grass will wave 
With joy, the naked trees 

Will don their glory robes again, 
And hide themselves in leaves. 


We lay our dead away, with tears— 
We sorrow on, bereft ; 

We say that life has little joy, 
Or hope, or comfort left— 

But in the sweet springtime of heaven, 
Safe from decay and pain, 

Clothed in eternal youth and love, 
Our dead shall live again, 





THE VOLCES OF THE HILLS. 


See 


By misty glen and babbling rill, 
In.solemn chant, that ceaseth — 
The lonely voices of:the hill. 
The solitudes with music fill— 
That swells and falls and swells forever. 


To-day, the same as yesterday, 


Where woodlands gloom and waters glisten ; 


To-night, as weird and sweet the lay, 
As heard a thousand years away, 
The silent hills alone to listen: 


Low, when the winds are still, they sing; 
By sunlit brooks the mountains under ; 


By starry lak 4 glimmeri: ring, 
Vo. EX¥X1 19. se tinny 
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When faries dance in 8 ring, 
And moonlit peaks fan’ fling 
’ ‘Their shadows in a land of wonder. 


Lo! when the winds are loud, they rise 
From rocking woods and gusty hollows ; 
From craggy deepe, where darkness lies, 
Along the moorlands to the skies, 
Wild chorus echoing chorus follows. 


Man’s little din of work aid war, 
Man’s fury and tumultdous fever, 
Die on the bounding slopes‘afar 
In silent air, and never mar 
The song that heavenward goes forever, 





she whispered, dropping tears and 
“Oh, you 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON’S QUILT. 
BY L. L. PLEASANTS,. 


‘¢Wuar on earth shall we do with him?” said } could be more different than their lives had been, 
Elizabeth to her mother. He had graduated at a college, :travelled jn 

“I suppose we must put him in General } Europe, belonged to a dozen clubs, and had more 
Washington’s room, my dear,” was the answer, } friendships and love affairs than he could keep 
in a soft, weak voice. ‘That is the only one that } account of. She had lived all her life in one 
does not leak.”’ place, secluded from the world, the only idea of 

‘«But we don’t know who he is,’’ demurred } which had come to her from her mother’s stories, 
Elizabeth, ‘‘and I don’t like to put a stranger in and the books of a bygone generation, which 
General Washington’s room.” composed their library. 

“Still, my dear, it is the only one that does} Sherwood was a very old house. Formerly 
not leak,” persisted her mother, gently; ‘‘ be- there had been a large estate. But several gener- 
sides, he looks like a gentleman.” ations of spendthrifts had reduced the property 

‘“‘True,’”’ assented Elizabeth, absently. ‘‘ Me-; to a few hundred acres, upon which there was 4 
linda, tell Jim to go at once for the doctor.’’ heavy mortgage. At her father’s death, when 

Melinda flew to obey the order. Then Eliz- } Elizabeth was seventeen, the entire management 
abeth, proceeding to the state apartment of the; fell upon her shoulders; and she, realizing that 
household, once honored, for a night, by being; it was the sole dependence of her mother and 
tenanted by the Father of his Country, threw } herself, devoted her entire energies to paying of 
open the windows, and let a flood of June sun-} this mortgage. She was out early and late. She 
shine in on the faded carpet and dingy hang-} speculated in sheep and poultry, in cattle and 
ings. She spread the bed herself, with some} pigs. Her mistakes were numerous, but her 
fine old sheets, adorned with many a careful } spirit was dauntless; and after awhile, she began 
darn, and odorous of dead and gone roses. There ; to find her perseverance rewarded by something 
were fresh roses outside, which she could reach } like success. Two or three. years of good har- 
from the window. She broke off several, and } vests enabled her to make many improvements; 
put them in a cracked vase, on the high old-} and, as she told Robert Strange, she hoped this 
fashioned dressing-table; they, and her own face } year to make a considerable payment on the mort- 
in the glass, both so fresh and fair, looked out } gage, which might postpone its foreclosure indef- 
of keeping, in the dim and faded room. nitely. . : 

Through the casement, past the long avenue of} Every day, Robert Strange thought her more 
trees that led to the house, she could see the } attractiveand charming. She Wasgas unlike the 
curving road, and the place where the accident } young ladies he -had known, as a wild flower of 
had happened, which had thrown this stranger } the forest is unlike an artificial one on a lady’s 
on their hands. Across it, lay the branches of a} bonnet. She played for him, in the evening, on 
tree, which the storm had broken in the night; { an old spinet, which was the only musical instru- 
and close by, the shattered ruins of ‘a buggy and } ment the house ‘possessed, and sang the old, 
harness. The horse had evidently taken fright, } tender, sentimental songs, that her mother had 
and broken the buggy. Altogether it was a suffi- } taught her. : 
ciently exciting episode for a dull rural neigh- “This house would be a perfect treasure tos 
borhood. 4 collector of bric-a-brac,”’ he said. one day. “ You 

When the doctor came, he pronounced the } and your mother seem to:have stepped bodily out 
injury serious, and prescribed careful nursing. } of the last century. You can’t imagine how 
The nursing, of course, fell. to Elizabeth; who } different you are from the people I know.” 
performed it in a manner highly satisfactory to; One day, when his convaleseence had been un- 
both parties; and in that charming, semi-confi- } reasonably prolonged, he received a letter from 
dential intercourse, which grows up between } his mother, urging him to return as soon as he 
nurse and patient, the-two. grew to be very well} was well enough to travel. He knew, in his 
acquainted. Elizabeth read and sang to him, } heart, that he had been well enough for the past 
cooked him dainty little dishes, and wrote letters } two weeks; but though the summons was most 
for him 86) his mother and sisters. Nothing? unwelcome, it did not disquiet him, as did the 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON’S QUILT. 
a ieespnehineupbatenanisesieneninantnhopmnensisins . pRaccn 
enclosed note from a young lady, with whom he? more rain.” Her thoughts were sad. Life 
had fancied himself in love, in the time previous ¢ seemed to her to have no brightness, no hope, 
to his accident. He had almost forgotten her; no future. Everything was gloomy and fore- 
existence, since his acquaintance with Elizabeth, ; boding. At last, the dangerous rise of the river 
und now it vexed him to find that she had not} could no longer be ignored. Elizabeth, in her 
been equally oblivious. last walk, saw it sweeping in an angry tide over 
He tried to remember what reason he had given ; the hollows, and washing the trunks of the tall 
her to draw the conclusion which her note seemed } sycamores along the bank. Then she hurried 
to infer, and was obliged to admit that the gift f back to the house; left her mother in charge of 
a ring, and a long series of devoted attentions, the little maid ; put on her riding-habit ; saddled 
pore witness against him; although there had | her horse herself; and rode swiftly towards the 
never been any actual engagement. } river again. It was worse than she had feared. 
It was hard to leave Elizabeth, with only the} By the time she reached the river, the year’s 
cold expressions of gratitute and esteem which the } crop of corn was all gone; the old mill had dis- 
occasion justified ; particularly when he could not appeared ; and the cords of wood which had been 
help seeing, in spite of her efforts at self-control, { stacked along the bank, further down, awaiting 
that she was very much distressed at their part-; transportation, were all swept away. Nothing 
ing. Still, he had a conscience, and some old- } was left but a wide, turbulent waste of water. 
fashioned ideas of honor; and these same ideas Elizabeth, chilled, disheartened, and miserable, 
would not permit him to be on with a new love, } rode home again; unsaddled her horse; and 
before he was off with the old. | - gave him some corn; laying her cheek against 
He did what he could to express his gratitude, ; him for a moment, when the thought came that 
and sent Elizabeth a beautiful bracelet, with her ; the time of their companionship would soon be 
monogram in turquoises, nearly as blue as her; over. Her mother was dozing when she entered 
eyes; but it came back to him, with a quaint, ; the room; and except for a faint circle of light 
prim little note, written in pale ink, on cheap, { about the hearth, the room was in shadow. 
coarse paper; but the words expressed in such; She longed te lay her head on some friendly 
delicate terms that he could not be offended, in ; shoulder, and cry out the bitterness of her trouble ; 
spite of liis disappointment. .The same morning $ but she must bear it alone: for here the one hu- 
brought ‘him a rose-scented, cream-laid missive ; man being who loved her was lapsing #way from 
from Minnie Hudson, covered with the bold and } the consciousness of joy or pain. 
dashing chirography of the period. Hetwisted it} As the night wore on, the patient fell into a 
up, when he had read it, and lighted his cigar with ; deeper slumber: the lonely watcher could not 
it; and he was not ashamed to kiss Elizabeth’s { rouse her to take the medicine the doctor had 
note, and put it away with a faded rosebud: the } prescribed; and before the slow dawn crept over 
only memento of their acquaintance. the East, the sufferer had stiffened into the mo- 
The days dragged heavily with Elizabeth, after ‘ tionless rigidity of death. 
he went away. She had never before felt listless The old minister came ten miles to read the 
and weary; but now she wondered how she} service, and his white surplice flapped drearily 
could ever have,endured aM the monotonous | in the wild November wind. There was a large 
years of her life; and looked forward with a sort } gathering of the country people—for the deceased 
of dread to those that were yet to come. lady had been both respected and beloved—and 
With the September heats, her mother fell ill, kindly neighbogs were not wanting, who would 
and did not rally. The old physician came every ; gladly have taken the motherless girl home with 
day; but to novavail. Then the fall rains set in, them; but she was one who liked better to bear 
unusually severe: When they had lasted for} her troubles alone: and she had ample time and 
several days, Elizabeth began to fear that the; opportunity to indulge her predilection. She 
river would rise, and overflow its banks, and | sold the horses and cows to pay the servants, 
carry ruin far and near, as tradition said it had, } and retained only little Melinda, who had lived 
&generation or'so ago. She used, ‘in those cool, } with them from her infancy. 
fall days, to go down to its bank, daily, and} It was as if she had made a compact with 
watch it. There was an old mill there, and she} grief—had stretched out her arms, and taken it to 
beheld, to her dismay, on every succeeding after- | her bosom. The days came and went, bringing 
noon, that the water rose higher up on the! no change except that of the seasons. What 
wheel. The swallows were darting about, skim-} wonder that the solitude, and the continual 
ming over the surface of the water: ‘sure brooding over her grief, began to tell on a mind 
igus,” as the old country wives said, “of naturally strongly imaginative. 
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In March the mortgage became due. The 
autumn floods, of course, had swept away her 
last hope of paying it off. But the shock of it, 
when it came, had been worn away by long 
anticipation. She thought of Robert Strange, as 
she held the notice in her hands. She had 
promised to let him know, if any trouble came to 
her; but she could not make up her mind to tell 
him this, since it would look like an appeal for 
assistance. 

She wrote a letter to an old friend, asking 
shelter for a few weeks, until she could make 
some arrangement for supporting herself; and 
then began to prepare, lingeringly and lovingly, 
for her departure from the dear old home. 

The last day came, as last days will always 
come, however much we may dread them. 
Elizabeth abandoned herself to a perfect ecstasy 
of grief. She visited every nook and corner of 
the mansion, and wept afresh over each familiar 
object. She climbed up on the step-ladder to kiss 
the dry and dusty lips of the old portraits, and 
lay face downward in the wet grass of the family 
graveyard, in the home lot. She came back, at 
nightfall, pale as a ghost, with wet feet and 
drenched skirts. 

Melinda had made a good fire in the dining- 
room, and a gentleman sat beside it, with his 
back to the door. 


wee wee 


When he yose, and eame forward to meet her, 
Elizabeth recognized Robert Strange. 

‘Tam so glad to see you,” she said, with the 
old lump coming back in her throat; but she 
resolutely repressed the tears that rushed to her 


eyes. 

“‘T read, in the county’ paper, that the old 
place was to be sold, so I thought I would come 
and have a last look at it,’”’ he replied, holding 
her hand. ‘How unkind you were, not to tell 
me. I might possibly have averted this.” 

‘<¥t would have done no good,” she answered, 
with a wan little smile. ‘If you had lent me 
the money, I could never havg paid it back 
again.” 

He made her sit down, and put her wet feet on 
the fender. When Melinda brought in the tea, 
Elizabeth could not eat,/and her fingers trembled 
so, that she could scarcely hold her eup.. Every 
vestige of her old calmness and self-possession 
had deserted her. She was tremulous, excitable, 
nervous, casting apprehensive glances behind 
her, and wavering between tears and hysterical 
daughter. Gradually, with infinite tact, her 
guest drew from her some account of the life she 
had led, since the previous summer. 

“I think you have been trying to kill your- 
self,’’ he commented, as she finished. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S QUILT. 


§ ‘Why not?’ she replied. “I have nothing 

to live for, now that the old place is gone.” 

} He longed to say, ‘‘ Live for me,” but some. 

’ thing withheld him. 

’ ‘You will laugh, when I tell you,’’ she went 

‘on, “but I am convinced that something will 

; happen to me, before I leave this house. I have 

had a premonition of it, for a long time. Every 

> night I lie awake, and wait for it.’’ 
‘*What could happen?’ he asked, impressed, 

} in spite of himself, by the sincerity of her con. 

: viction. 

‘*T cannot tell,” she answered, solemnly, “ but 

‘ something will; and when it does, I shall die.” 

jhe broke down, and began to laugh and cry 

hysterically. 

; Strange walked to the window. The night 

$ was dark, and a cold, sleety rain struck against 

’ the panes. He came back to the fire, with his 
mind made up. If she were left alone, in her 

prams excited state, the slightest unusual oc- 

;currence might produce the most fatal conse- 

$ quences. 

; Let me stay, and share the disaster with 
you,” he pleaded. ‘I have engaged a bed, ata, 
house down the road; but I think I would sleep 

; better, if I spent the last night in General Wash- 

; ington’s room.” 

‘Will you stay?” she eried, eagerly. 
no, it is too selfish to-let you do it. 
go at once.” 

But now he could not be persuaded to go. 
‘*Tt is cruel to turn me out, on such 'a night,” he 
said. ‘I shall sleep as soundly as if the General 
himself watched over my dreams.” 

At the door of her room, he bid her good- 
night. ‘If anything frightens you, call me; 
and I will hear the slightest sound,’ he said. 

‘‘ Melinda sleeps in my room,” she replied. 
“T shall not be frightened. You think I have 
strange fancies, because I am timid. But it is 
not that. There are more things in the world 
than we can understand or explain. I am very 
much obliged to you for staying, though I don’t 
think it will do any good. Good-night. I hope 
you will sleep’well.” She drew away her hand, 
as she spoke, and shut the door. 

Strange crossed the hall to-his own apartment, 
puzzled and disturbed. The expression of her 
eyes, and a certain controlled wildness in her 
manner, made ‘him uneasy. He determined not 
to go to bed. So he threw astick of wood on the 
fire, set his-door ajar, and composed himself in 
a large easy-chair, for the night. He did not 
intend to go to sleep; but the quiet of the house, 
and the: soft flickering of the fire, soothed his 
tired senses into a prolonged doze, from which 
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he was awakened by a dull, heavy crash, fol- } seated Elizabeth in a great chair, and bade 


lowed instantly by a wild and wailing cry. 


The fire had gone out; but he found some} 


matches in his pocket, and striking one, lighted 
his candle, and stepped out into the hall. 


On the threshold of her room, Elizabeth was j 


Melinda make up the fire. 

They sat there a long time; our heroine with 
her fair hair falling upon the faded hues of the 
old quilt in which she was enveloped; Melinda 
asleep, with her head on the fender, scorching 


standing, her eyes dilated, and her face ghastly ; her sable locks in the heat of the fire; Robert 


with terror. 
crouched like a black shadow. 


not something fall in your room?” 

“Hush, hush,” she said, wildly, putting her 
finger up to her lips. ‘‘ What did I tell you?” 

“Come with me,”’ 
and see what itis.”” He brought an ancient quilt 
from General Washington’s bed, and wrapped it 
around her; then he drew her hand forcibly 
through his arm, and led, or almost dragged her, 
down the hall and staircase. 


Behind her, the small Melinda } 


Strange watchful, silent, smiling to himself every 


; now and then, asif a pleasant thought had crossed 
« Are you hurt?’ he asked, anxiously. ‘Did: his fancy. 
‘the dark.” 


‘‘Morn broadened on the borders of 
A shaft of sunlight pierced the 

shutters, and crept slowly across the floor. 
“It is morning,’ said Elizabeth, rousing her 


said Strange. ‘‘ We will go 3 self. ‘‘This day, the new owner takes possession 


of Sherwood.” 

‘“‘He has already taken possession,’ 
Strange. 

His eyes answered the question in hers. Ina 
flash, she saw why he had come; and it gave her 


said 


Melinda followed closely upon their footsteps, } a sharp pain: for, in her heart, she had believed 


the flickering candle casting mocking shadows of } 


them upon the wall, Robert Strange threw open 
every door as they passed, and holding the can- 
dle above his head, investigated each apartment. 
The drawing-room was the last. At the end of 
the lower hall, when the door was opened, they 
saw something upon the carpet: a white heap, 
cold as death, spectral as the grave. 

Strange felt the wildly beating heart, so near 


that it was love for her, and the wish to comfort 
her, that had brought him back, 

‘“‘The old spinet was right,’’ she cried. ‘It 
was quicker than I to recognize the step of a 
stranger and an alien.’ 

‘A stranger and an alien ?”’ he cried. 
do you say tlris to me, Elizabeth ?”’ 

‘‘ Forgive me,”’ she answered, repenting. “I 
spoke in haste; but it is hard to have it go, even 


« And 


his own, stand still with terror; but they had ; to you.” 


gone too far to recede. So, compelling her for- 
ward to the spot, he struck the white heap with 
his foot, and there, beneath it, lay the crushed 
and’mangled form of the old spinet. A great 
rent in the ceiling revealed the cause of the dis- 
aster, and while they stood there, another piece, 
becoming loosened, fell to the floor with a crash. 

The fire still smouldered on the dining-room 


hearth, and thither the party adjourned. Strange } 


How hard it was to make her understand! 
“It was for you that I bought it, Elizabeth, 
Why should you not let me share it with you, 
and be happy ?” 

His arms are clasped around General Washing- 
ton’s quilt; the sunshine has crept to their feet, 
Who shall say if her head is on his shoulder? 

Certainly, not Melinda, who snores, open- 
mouthed, with her head upon the fender. 





WHY? 


BY HATTIB HAWTHORNE. 


Wny do the birds ao blithely sing, to-day? 
Their songs grate harshly on my weary ear. 
Why does the sun beam bright, as if *twere May? 
His rays warm naught save grasses brown and sere. 
Why do the bees hum ’round that withered rose? 
T sought its sweetness, but I found none there; 
Why does the river, as it seaward flows, 
Dazzle mine eyes so with its flashing glare? 


Why does my pet, imprisoned in his cell, 
Chirp for his keeper his sweet songs of glee? ~ 
Why do his tuneful warblings—can you tell ?— 
Wake not my heart to joy and melody? 





Why do I hear the voice of childhood ring, 
And feel no thrill responsive to it3 cheer? 
Why, why do others jest, and laugh, and sing, 
While I sit musing o’er my sorrow here? 


Oh! why is there no sunlight in my soul, 
Reflected e’en from Nature's smiling skies? 

Oh! why for me no sweetness in life’s bowl? 
And why no slumber for my tired eyes? 

Why has sweet joy swept past me in her flight, 

. When all the world she blest as she went by? 

Lo! sorrow’s wings obscure hopes fading light, 
And cast on me their shadows. Why, oh, why? 
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CHAPTER X. 
RESCUE. 

Bor at that instant, a curious sound penetrated 
the mephitic air of the cave. A moment more, 
and the sound became distinguishable as the } 
whining and scratching of a dog. 

“Ray! Ray!’’ cried Magdalene, eagerly, ‘do 
you hear that sound? Listen! Rouse yourself, 
Ray. Itis your dog, trying to get to you. He 
will open at least a breathing place. Oh, Ray, 
we shall be saved, if you will rouse up.” 


‘* Saved ?”’ gasped the young giant, whose iron } 


‘“‘ Yes—just here,” replied Ray, who had crept 
down to the mouth of the cave. ‘Instinct has 
, told him the point nearest to the surface. There! 
}1 saw the roots shake. Give me some more 
} paper, dear. Hi, Bose! Good dog, good dog. 
} Dig away, old fellow, dig! Seek ’em, Bose.” 
With what seemed to her an expiring effort, 
} Magdalene crept into the tunnel, now narrowed 
’ to about half its natural size by the earth Ray 
‘ had vainly dug from the outside, and placed the 
remaining leaves of the Tennyson in his hand; 
} then, with a gasping moan of exhaustion, fell 


frame and powerful lungs had broken down sooner } ; prostrate, her face in the mould beside him. 
than the elastic and less material organism of the } } With a cry of grief and terror; her lover raised 
girl. ‘Saved for what?” Sher head, and placing it upon a little elevation, 

“Saved for me,” cried Magdalene, half de- $ turned, with almost frantic energy, to his effort 
lirious with the physical and mental strain upon } to meet and assist the dog, whose claws could 
her nervous system. ‘Do you think I can go now be distinctly heard tearing and digging at 
back from what I have said? I love you, and } the matted roots; while his impatient whine and 
your lips have kissed mine. After that, I am } ; occasional short bark told as plainly as words 


bound to you, by the very same sense of honor } } }that he knew both his master’s need and his 
that would have kept me true to my traditions, } vicinity. Ray, on his side, tore and dragged at 
and my duty to my position, if this had not} the barrier, frantically. A few moments, and 


happened. Now—” 

‘* Now you are mine, in life or death. Do you 
mean that, Magdalene ?’’ asked Ray, slowly, and, 
as it were, forcing the benumbed brain to rouse 
itself and resume its labors. 

“Yes; I mean that, Ray.” 

“You will be my wife? You will allow me to } 
elaim you at once, in the sight of all?” 

‘Yes, yes, I tell you. 


either my truth or my courage.”’ 

“It is so incredible. Oh, I cannot, dare not, 
believe it; except as I hear the words from your 
own lips. Now I shall live, and so shall you.” 

He staggered to his feet, clinging to the rough 
rock'beside him; and with an impatient motion 
of the hand, seemed to brush away the confusion 
from his bewildered brain. 

A prolonged whine, and then a yelp of inquiry 
in Bose’s voice, helped on the struggle at re- 


covery; and with a shrill whistle, and familiar > 


call, the master replied to the dog; and commu- 
nication with the outer world was re-established. 
‘He is digging toward us, from the outsi 
said Magdalene, listening attentively. 
(290 


Oh, Ray, you should } 
not need so many words to convince you of } 


a blessed current of pure air struggled through 
; the aperture, displacing the carbonic gas which 
} had settled like a shroud around its victims, and 
380 soon would have claimed them ‘as its own; 

another few moments, and Ray, thrusting his 

torn and bleeding hand through the opening, 
caught the almost equally damaged paw of his 
} faithful friend, and shook it heartily, crying: 
3 as Well done, dog. I'll never forget it ‘of you, 
old fellow, the longest day I live. You've saved 
her life, Bose.’’ 

After this, the rest was comparatively easy. 
The roots were torn off, twisted aside, crushed 
down; until, pale, exhausted, but still alive, 
Magdalene half crept and half was dragged 
through the opening, and stood upright once 
more, beneath the calm blue sky; whence every 
sign of tempest and danger had vanished. The 
sun was long since set, but the tender twilight 
} still lingered ; and by its roseate glow, the lovers 
looked in each other’s faces, with a strange con- 
sciousness of having passed through the bitter- 
ness of death, and entered upon a new and un- 
tried life. Presently, Ray held out both hands, 
with a gaze, half entreaty, half command; and 
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Magdalene, laying her own within them, looked 
up in his face, almost sternly, as she said: 

«Don’t question me again—don’t doubt me, 
Ray. I shall doubt your faith, if you do.” 

«God bless you, my darling,” said Ray, softly ; ‘ 
and so the troth was pledged in life, as already 
it had been in death. 

A little investigation showed that the horse, ; 
probably wild with terror at the flash that had 
buried his master, had broken his bridle, and ; 
escaped. Whether Bose had followed him to the 
ditch—where he was found lying, with a broken 
leg, next morning—and had then returned to his | 
master, or whether he had gone at once to work 
at the almost incredible amount of excavation 
he had accomplished, nobody could know. But, 
in any event, he had certainly saved two lives. 
So they had to walk home. But even to Mag- 
dalene’s tottering limbs and exhausted powers, 
it was a walk without length, without weariness ; 

“For on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold; 
And far across the hills they went, 
In that new world which is the old.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
Wuen Magdalene opened her eyes, next morn- 
ing, her first impression was, of great physical 


discomfort ; her next of great interior joy: for, 
while every muscle and nerve was suffering from 
theexposure and fatigue of the previous evening, 
she had found the one delight of life, and stall 
clasped it to her heart, in all its first freshness 
and completeness. But as she. hastily arose, and 
began to dress herself, a. third feeling started 
into conscious existence; and for a few moments, 
overbore the other two. > 
Alice! How would this affect her? In the 
light of confessed» loye, Magdalene knew. that 
her bitterness and grief of yesterday sprang 
chiefly from jealousy. Jealousy of the darling 
sister who had hitherto been the dearest, almost 
the only object of her affection; and whom she 
was now depriving of what, perhaps, she craved 
and valued as much as she herself did—Ray’s 
love. And yet, no act of hers could give to 
another the heart that was all her own. She felt 
thoroughly sure that it was she, and not her 
sister, whom ‘he loved; and to deny him would 
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So, perhaps, it is no wonder, that Magdalene 
went downstairs very quiet and pallid, and said 
so little at breakfast, that Mrs. Shillaber was 
seriously distressed, lest she had received some 
interior hurt, in the adventure of yesterday. The 
good housewife cross-examined both Ray and 
herself, until, as their eyes met, both laughed 
aloud, and the color flew back to Magdalene’s 
cheeks, in’a most reassuring manner ; but neither 
explained the extraordinary mirth ; and Hannah 
went about her morning duties, very much puz- 
zled, and a little hurt. As she left the room, 
Magdalene looked after her, and said to Ray: 

“‘T will speak to mamma, this morning, and 
afterward you must tell your mother. I shall 
love her very much, Ray; she is so good.”’ 

‘*Missy would like to see you, right smart, 
Miss Maddin,” announced Jacquita, opening the 
door, in time to prevent a rash movement upon 
Ray’s part. ‘‘She been waitin’, most an hour.’’ 

“IT will come, this minute, mamma,” said 
Magdalene, smiling a good-bye to Ray. 

Before Alice had exhausted her questions and 
exclamations, at the romantic story her sister 
had to tell, the doctor arrived, Ray was sum- 
moned, and the invalid was carried out to her 
sun-bath. 

‘‘ And now, Ray, sit directly down, and tell 
me your version of the Arabian Nights story, 
which Maddin has been giving me,’’ ordered she, 
in her prettily peremptory fashion; and Ray, 
with a sidelong glance at Magdalene, obeyed; 
while Magdalene, flitting uneasily about, seemed 
in an April maze of clouds and sunshine. 

‘* Ah, there is mamma,’’ exclaimed she, pres- 
ently, and rushed, with most unwonted attention, 
to meet the fluttering and vailed figure descend- 
ing from the basket phaeton: driven, this time, 
however, by a groom. 

‘«Come in here, please, mamma,” said she, as 
Mrs. Vivian turned toward the pine grove. ‘I 
have something to tell you; two somethings, and 
both rather important.” 

“The man, who drove me, spoke of some 
absurd rumor of your being lost in the woods, 
and brought home in a dying condition, last 
night,’”’ replied Mrs. Vivian, contemptuously. 
«But as he had it from the farm-servant here, I 
concluded it was mere romance. However, I see 


be to sacrifice two lives, without, in any way, ; that you are looking horribly dragged and hag- 
benefiting the third: for she knew her lover} gard—and what is that scratch on your cheek ? 
too well to imagine that, even to please her, } I do wish, Magdalene, you could behave like a 
could he transfer his affections to another. § young lady, and not a flying-trapeze girl.” 

“*For life and death’ he said,” whispered ** You are soon to be rid of me, mamma; take 
she, to her pale reflection in the mirror; ‘‘and } courage,” replied Magdalene, bitterly; for she 
he meant it. ‘For life and death’ itis. But, { never had so longed for a mother’s love and sym- 
oh! my darling Allie, have I hurt you?” pathy; and with only a little encouragement, 
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would have opened her heart, and yielded confi-; to her enemy was balm sufficient to heal it, 
dence, and obedience, to that mother, as she! Still, she felt no relenting toward the girl, who 
never yet had done. But the cold words, the ; first had, as she felt, stolen the affections of the 
sneering tone, did their work. man whom Mrs. Vivian had so long desired ty 
‘*What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Vivian, } win, and then, unable to appreciate the treasure, 
indifferently. | had flung it away, and preferred a low and dis. 
“Come up into my room, if you please, and I, graceful alliance. So, as Magdalene, moved by 
will tell you the whole story,”’ said Magdalene, ' ! that intense longing for a mother’s sympathy and 
coldly ; and as soon as the door was closed, and } support, which every young girl feels, when love 
buttoned against Jacquita’s possible invasion, she } first comes to claim mastery over her life, crept 
began, and told the story of the storm, from be-} close to her mother’s side, and tried to steal an 
ginning to end, so clearly and graphically, that ‘ arm around her waist, Mrs. Vivian pushed her 
Mrs. Vivian, smelling at her vinaigrette, and ; away, and rising, moved toward the door, saying: 
fanning herself, declared her nerves quiteshaken,; ‘No, Magdalene, you needn’t come creeping 
and thought of the noise, dust, and bad air, she } around me, now, pretending to care for me. Marry 





heard described. 

‘But, you know, we were very near dying, 
mamma,” exclaimed Magdalene, between amuse- 
ment and indignation at her mother’s indifference 
to this view of the case. 

“Oh, no, child, not really, you know. People 
always like to put their maladventures strongly ; 
but nobody ever dies in that way, in real life. It 
would be too much like a dime novel, you know. 
You'll die between linen sheets, with a lace 
nightcap on your head, some fifty years hence.” 

‘Probably the sheets will be cotton, mamma, 
and the lace of my own knitting,’’ cried Magda- 
lene, starting up from the hassock at her 
mother’s feet, and standing before her, tall, 
straight, and resolved as a young Amazon. ‘“ Do 
you wonder why ?” 

“‘Don’t be melodramatic.” 

‘‘Ah, you don’t even feel curiosity about me, 
Well, it makes it all the easier. The reason why 
I shall probably live and die, without fine linen, 
lace, or purple, is because I shall be poor! L 
have promised to marry Ray Shillaber.”’ 

Mrs. Vivian dropped her fan and vinaigrette, 
and sat staring at her younger daughter, the 
image of horror and disgust. 

“* You—will — marry — Ray. —Shillaber!”’ ex- 
claimed she, at length. 

“Yes, mamma; and oh; if I could do it with 
your approval and—and love, mamma, I should 
be the happiest girl alive. Oh, mamma! Do 
love me a little.” 

She threw herself again at her mother’s feet, 
as she spoke. But Mrs. Vivian took no notice 
of her. She was thinking of Colonel Lithbridge. 
Was not this the very revenge and disappoint- 
ment she had longed to bring upon him? Was 
it not with some vague hope of this that she 
had ceased to oppose the young man’s compan- 
ionship with her daughters? Yes, intolerable as 
the mortification and scandal were to her petty 
pride, perhaps the solace of dealing such a wound 


your ploughboy, if you like: I am suré I will 
not try to prevent it, if that is your taste; but 
remember, from that day, you have done with all 
of us, once and forever.”’ 
** Alice—’’ began Magdalene, eagerly, and then 
stopped, for a double tide of emotion swept over 
her heart, and stifled utterance. If Alice loved 


Ray, perhaps it would be no kindness to bring 
her into his home; and again, this opposition on 
her mother’s part would have been equally strong, 


if Alice had been the beloved: and Alice could 
not have stood out against it. Bewildered and 
distressed, the gir] stood silent; and her mother 
scornfully echoed the word : 

‘* Alice, indeed! Do you:suppose I will allow 
Alice to associate with you, and your yokel and 
his family? Alice is a lady, and finds her friends 
among ladies and gentlemen. We leave this place, 
in two weeks. If, before that time, you have 
come to your senses, and ‘are ready to forget and 
give up. this disgusting fancy, you will go with 
us, and occupy your accustomed place in the 
family ahd in society, If mot, you shall be 
married on the day of my departure, and_stay 
behind. I will not undertake the care of Mr. 
Ray Shillaber’s fiancée, . I do not understand the 
customs and habits of that sort of people, and 
might blunder in their etiquette: for I believe 
even the Digger Indians have some sort of ¢ti- 
quette of their own.” 

She closed the door, as she spoke; and Magda- 
lene, wringing her pale hands together, cried: 

“God pity me! I have no mother.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 

Coronet Lirupripgs had gone for a ride; and 
rather intended it to be a long one and a lonely 
one. More than ever was he resolved that 
Magdalene should be his wife, and her obvious 
indifference and avoidance only made him the 
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more determined. That he had made an enemy 
of Mrs. Vivian was to him a matter of indiffer- 


ence: for he committed the frequent error, among { 


persons of strong will and intellect, of despising 
fools; which error frequently leads to their de- 
feat, by the very foe they disdained to guard 
against. Still, he could not but notice that, 
since the day of their unlucky drive, Mrs. 
Vivian had ceased to oppose the constant in- 
tercourse of Ray Shillaber with her daughters ; 
and he more than suspected this neglect of having 
a purpose. And what would be the result? 

As this question pressed home to the colonel’s 
mind, he unconsciously checked his horse; and 
after a few moments’ hesitation, turned him, 
and rode rapidly back toward the valley he had 
just quitted. Nor did he draw rein until he 
found himself in sight of the Shillaber farm- 
house, and could distinguish the couch beneath 
the pine trees, with Ray sitting beside it; his 
elbow on his knee, his chin in his palm, talking 
earnestly to the attentive and motionless Alice. 

Magdalene was not there. Here was something 
gained. But now that he was so near, the lover 
yas seized with an‘irrepressible longing to look 
upon that fair, seornful face, and hear that blithe 
voice, even though cold and forbidding in its tone 
toward him, as it had been of! late. So, riding 
down the lane, unobserved by any except Bose, 
who suspiciously came to meet him, and escorted 
him along every step of the way, the colonel tied 
his horse in the open shed by the barn; and 
coming toward the house by the path leading 
from barn to kitchen, passed behind it, meaning 
to go around to the grove, where Alice would 
probably inform him of her sister’s whereabouts. 
Making his way easily through the tidy wood- 
yard at the back, the visitor turned to pass along 
the end of the house, upon which opened the 
window of the bedroom appropriated at present 
to Alice, although usually the dormitory of the 
heads of the house. Something in the look of 
this window suddenly attracted Colonel Lith- 
bridge’s attention. Perhaps it was the little 
raised footpath leading underneath it; for he 
had just struck his foot against the stones 
bounding it, nearly overthrowing himself by 
the act, and grasping at a climbing rose upon 
atrellis to recover himself. The blow against the 
stones had hurt his foot; the thorns of the rose- 
bush had wounded his hand; and it sometimes 
happens that even little reminders like these will 
suffice to. open the gates for a whole flood of 
memories and convictions. Certain it is, that, 
a Colonel Lithbridge bruised his foot against 
those stones, and scratched hisgand in that rose- 
bush, he stopped ; turned very pale; stared about 








him; stared especially at the window before him ; 
and finally stepped up on the raised footpath, and 
pressing his face close to the glass, looked in. 

Now.it so happened that Mrs. Shillaber, during 
her visit to Alice on the previous day, had noticed 
that the white dimity covering of the arm-chair 
was considerably soiled; and had resolved to 
change it for one of old-fashioned chintz, show- 
ing a pattern of scarlet peacocks and tulips, 
fantastically grouped upon a white ground. 
So soon as Alice was carried out, therefore, 
on this especial morning, Hannah opened the 
door between the kitchen and bedroom; rolled 
the chair out; stripped off the soiled covering; 
gave the chair a thorough beating and dusting; 
and, slipping on the new cover, thought she 
might as well bring it back into the bedroom, to 
sew; and amuse herself, meantime, by talking 
with Jacquita, who was arranging the room in 
her usual fastidious fashion, consuming a good 
deal of time, but producing exquisite results. 
An odd sort of companionship had sprung up 
between the old nurse and Hannah, based prob- 
ably upon the true kindness of heart and honesty 
in both. Jacquita, finding herself treated as an 
equal by a white woman, and a landed pro- 
prietor, showed a gratitude she would have 
scorned to put into words, by departing from 
her usual silence and reserve, and entertaining 
her new friend with what, in her eyes, was the 
greatest treat any listener could have: the his- 
tory, habits, and ways of the Lafarge family, 
whose born thralls she and hers had been for 
several generations. She was speaking, this 
morning, of the taste in dress the ladies of that 
family had always shown, and ended with: 

““Why, you can see, lookin’ at Mis. Fanny 
now, what’s de las’ fashion, better dan dem 
picture papers will tell yer.” 

‘* Mrs. Vivian, you mean,” suggested Hannah. 

‘Yes, my Miss Fanny. We colored folks allers 
call our young ladies by der own names,.no 
matter how many times dey marry. I jes’ wish 
yer could ha’ seen Miss Fanny an’ Miss Mar- 
get ready ter go ter a ball, in de ole times, ’for’ 
de trubble. Dey wuz a sight ter look ’pon, I tell 
yer. An’ pore Miss Marg’ et, she wuz de purtiest; 
an’ 60 mars’ colonel, he allers knew. Oh, dear.’’ 

“What, this colonel? Colonel Lithbridge?” 
asked Hannah, a little curiously. 

‘Yes, honey. He wuz allers ter our house, 
down in New Orleens, in dem days; an’ bo’f 
my young ladies liked him: but he liked Miss 
Marg’ et de bes’ ; an’ sometimes I wuz mos’ afeerd 
o’ what Miss Fanny might do ter her, when she 
got de flowers an’ de po’try, an’ walked out in 
de garden wid him, nights an’ all. I reckon she 
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talked pretty hard, anyway: for Miss Marg’et ; dar wuz mars’ colonel ’board, an’ he’d got it all 


used ter cry her pore eyes out, nights.” 


fixed; an’ we went ter a lonesome little place, 


“‘Well, why didn’t Colonel Lithbridge marry ;} whar we'd got a cottage all ter ourselves; an’ our 


Miss Margaret, then, and take her away from 
Miss Fanny ?”’ 


2 


name wuz Garcia, an’ we come from Havana; 
an’ Miss Marg’et wuz awful, delicate, an’ dat wuz 


‘‘Oh, you see, dat wouldn’t do, noway. Miss; a fact; but nobody but me ever saw her; an’ 


Marg’et wuz a pore rejation o’ my ole missis; 
an’ dough she wuz a Lafarge, shore nu’f, she 
hadn’t any money; an’ ef she made her folks 
mad, dey’d turn her right off widout a penny ; 
an’ de colonel, he wuz worse dan pore, dem 
times: he wuz jes’ drownded in debt; an’ ef my 
ole mars’ hadn’t stood ’tween him art’ his cred- 
itors, dey’d have had him by de heels, in a 
debtor’s jail; so he couldn’t ’ford ter go ag’ inst 
ole mars’ or ole missis; aa’ dey wuz done gone 
set on his marryin’ Miss Fanny, an’ keepin’ all 
de property together: ’cause ef dey didn’t marry, 
it had got ter be divided when ole missis died. 
But dey’d better have let him an’ Miss Marg’et 
marry.” 

‘““Why?” asked Hannah, looking up from her 
work, for Jacquita’s voice carried a whole volume 
of meaning beyond her words. Jacquita came 
close, and squatted upon the ground, at her 
friend’s side, in an attitude of confidence. 

‘‘Bekase worse came ob it,’’ whispered she, 
hoarsely. 


“Oh! you don’t mean— 
but Jacquita interrupted her, hastily. 

‘‘ Oh, dey wuz married, dey wuz married, shore 
nu’f; but nobody knowed it: only me, an’ de 
priest, and dey two, an’ a man dat’s dead; an’ 
mind, you now, missis, I’se tellin’ you t’ings I neb- ; home, an’ wrote fer him fer ter meet ’em, an’ 


began Hannah ; 


ber told nobody before ; but somehow I feel shore 
0’ you, like as ef you. wuz one ob us. You've 
been real good ter me, Missis Hannah; an’ I 
kind o’ like ter trust you.” 

‘“‘T guess it’s safe,’ replied Hannah, quietly. 


5 





word got ’round she wuz crazy, an’ kind o’ dan- 
gerous; so nobody tried ter come ter see her, 

‘‘Well, missis, one night, mars’ colonel, he 
drove like de very Ole Nick, over to anodder 
town, somewhar; an’ he come back wid a doc- 
tor, an’ in de mornin’ dere wuz a baby boy in my 
ole arms; an’ @ royal young mars’ he wuz, all 
Lafarge ; no mars’ colonel bout him. Oh, he wuz 
a splendid baby, dat baby wuz.’’: 

‘And where is he now?’ asked Hannah, 
feeling that some mystery lay behind the mour- 
ful tone and fixed gaze of the old nurse. 

‘*Whar’s he now?”’ retorted she, vehemently, 
‘*He’s dead, missis: dead an’ gone; yes—an’— 
killed, he is!” 

‘Killed? Oh, no, Jacquita, not murdered?” 

‘¢Don’t know, missis, don’t know. Mebbe | 
squeezed him too tight; mebbe I kiver him too 
close; anyway, he died in my arms; done gone 
dead, when I went fer ter feed him.” 

“How was it? Why did you wrap him so 
close, and hold him so tight?” asked Hannah, 
breathlessly. 

‘‘Well, de way ’twuz, missis, wuz dis way: 
De little mars’ wuz five weeks ole, when mars’ 
colonel got a letter dat sort o’ scared him. I 
*specs it wuz dat de folks wuz ready fer ter go 


somehow dey wanted Miss Marg’et same time. 
Anyway, mars’ colonel had got his plans all fixed, 
*forehand, an’ jes’ as soon as dere wuz danger, 
he wuz ready fer it. Our folks wan’t none 
acquainted wid dere folks, when Miss Marg’et 


“T’ve kept some secrets pretty close, in my time.”’ ; set out fer ter go, and mars’ colonel had fixed so 


“Tl bet you has, missis. 
nadder fer yer to keep awful close. Miss Marg’et 
she wuz married, one early mornin’, in de ole 


Well, here’s an-} as all de letters dey wrote get sent to him whar 


we wuz, an’ now de word wuz, go! Dat very 
day, honey, we packed up bag an’ baggage, all 


chapel by de ribber, whar she went ter say § we'd got; an’ dat night, mars’ colonel took Miss 


her prayers sometimes, long o’ the pore folks 
dat lived ’round dar; an’ we kep’ de secret 
close, till dar come a time it couldn’t be kep’ 
no longer. Den de colonel, he fixed it: I don’t 
know jes’ how ; but Miss Marg’et, she got a letter 
from a young lady she used ter know at school, 
in New York, askin’ her ter come an’ make her 
a visit; an’ she went. We trabbled along wid 
some friends of mars’ dat wuz goin’ ter Newport ; 
an’ when we got ter New York, dey saw us 
*board de cars, ter go up ter whar she lived: 
*most up ter Canady; an’ we two wuz ter go dat 


little piece alone; but we didn’t go alone: for } go. 





Marg’et in a shay, over to a town, right close 
by, whar she'd take de cars next day, an’ go see 
dem folks, fer a day or two; an’ den she'd jine 
ole mars’ an’ missis to Newport; an’ dough she 
wuz mighty delicate, it wuz only like as she wuz 
dwining in de hot weather; an’ dey’d got a whole 
heap o’ lies-ready, both fer de folks whar she wuz 
goin’, an’ fer our own folks. 

“Well, when it come time fer ter go, mars’ 
colonel he come to me in @ great hurry, an’ said 
as how I wuz ter stay behind wid de baby, an’ 
nex’.day he’d ean’ take us whar we wuz ter 
De shay wuz at de door, an’ Miss Marg et 
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wuz all dressed, an’ sittin’ wid dat pore child in; kivered him tighter, an’ I went ter sleep. When 
her lap, an’ cryin’ like as she’d die. Mars’ } I waked, missis, dat baby wuz dead. It wuz jes’ 
colonel spoke to her, real kind and pleasant, two } in de gray ob de mornin’, an’ I could hardly see 
tree times; but she didn’t seem ter take no} his little face; but it wuz awful changed, I seed 
notice; an’ at las’ he just took little mars’ outen { dat; an’ his little hands wuz clinched an’ blue, 
her arms, an’ put him in mine, an’ lift her right } jes’ like as he’d smothered ter def; an’ he 
up, an’ carried her off, an’ I was lef’ alone wid } did; an’ ’twas I dat did it.” 


dat pooty little baby, an’ his mudder never seen 
him no more.”’ 

“Well, what became of him?’ demanded 
Hannah, forgetting her occupation, in the ab- 
sorbing interest of the story. Jacquita drew a 


“What did you do with it?” asked Hannah, 
sharply. 

‘‘Well, mars’ colonel, he fixed it,” replied 
Jacquita, wearily, as if the riddle of that night’s 
proceedings was long past her finding out. ‘He 


little nearer, and lowered her voice to a yet more; wrote something on paper, an’ he put money 
confidential tone. inside ob it; an’ he pinned it on de dear child’s 
“Nex’ day, mars’ colonel come, shore-’nuf, } preas’; an’ den we lef’ it on de steps ob a house 
an’ I’d got de house all ready fer ter leave, an’ } right close ter de church whar we'd come to; an’ 
de little mars’ an’ me wuz all ready, an’ we got’ mars’, he said, when we wuz a-drivin’ off, ‘They'll 
in dat same shay dat had took Miss Marg’et off, ; give him Christian burial, at any rate ;’ an’ dat 
an’ we rode, an’ we rode, all dat day. I didn’t} wuz all I ever knowed ’bout Miss Marg’et’s 
know whar we wuz goin’, an’ I more dan ’specs $ baby. 
dat mars’ colonel didn’t know, ner want to} ‘Dat same day, I went ter whar she wuz; an’ 
know, whar we wuz goin’; for all he wanted wuz} I foun’ her mighty porely: what, wid gittin’ up 
to git rid o’ dat yer baby, dat bootiful little mars’, too soon, an’ what wid worryin’ arter her baby ; 
real Lafarge, an’ a splendid son an’ heir, only ; an’ I tole her de baby wuz fus’-rate, an’ put wid 


mars’ colonel hadn’t got nuffin’, den, dat wanted 
an heir. 


a nuss, dat wuz doin’ splendid by him—” 
‘« And you told the truth,” exclaimed Hannah, 


“Well, we rode, an’ we rode, all day; an’ we; starting to her feet, and looking wildly at the 


changed our horse, an’ we rode furder; an’ it’ speaker. 


come night, an’ it come on ter rain an’ ter sleet, 
de wust dat ever I seen; an’ what made me 
seared, most of all, it wuz de witches’ night, de 
night ob de las’ day ob October, yer know.”’ 

“ All-Hallow Eve,’? exclaimed Hannah, in a 
strange and startled voice. 

“Yes, missis, dat’s what de white folks calls 
it. Well, we got kind o’ lost, I spects; anyway 
I wuz dat tired an’ scared, an’ sort 0’ discouraged, 
dat I got down in de bottom ob de ole shay, un- 


derneath de apun, an’ sort o’ dozed like, me an’ } 





But Jacquita was too engrossed to heed her. 

‘« Pore chile, pore chile,’’ she continued. ‘ I’se 
mighty glad I tole her dat lie: fer it wuz a com- 
fort to her; an’ she nebber knowed no better. 
She died in dat yer place whar he tuck her.” 

‘“‘ Died 2”: 8 

“Yes, missis. De fret an’ de worry, an’ gittin’ 
so beat out, an’ den a cold she got, dey did de 
work. It wuz scarlet. fever, de doctor said; but 
I said it wor a broken heart, an’ it wor. We took 
her pore, purty body down home, an’ buried it; 


‘de baby; an’ de fust thing I knowed, mars’ ; an’ nobody nebber knew. Mars’ colonel, he dida 


colonel wuz a-pullin’ de baby out o’ my arms, an’ 
off wid it, fore I could git hold o’ my senses ’nuf 
ter speak ; an’ it wuz so dark an’ lonesome, an’ 
de rain druy’ in my face so hard, an’ I seemed ter 
hear de bogies an’ witches a-whistlin’ an’ laughin’ 
all roun’ my head; an’ I wuz dat scared, dat I 
jes’ curled down in dat ofe shay, an’ kivered up 
my head in my shawl. De nex’ thing I knowed 


lot o’ lyin’, an’ I said what he tole me ter; an’ 
nobody nebber knowed.”’ 

‘‘But Miss Fanny,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘she didn’t git him, eben den ; 
an’ now he is arter Miss Maddin, I s’ pec’s.”’ 

The old woman maundered on; but Hannah 
no longer attended to her, Seated in her low 
chair, into which she had sunk again, beside the 


wuz mars’ colonel a-sayin’: ‘Here, mamma, } hearth, her hands tightly clasped upon her knee, 
here’s yer baby agin, safe an’ sound. I went ter} the memory. of the bereaved mother travelled 
a house, ter see if dey’d take us in, fer de night, ; back, as many a time it had done before, to that 
fer the baby’s sake, if not our own; but dey were ; tempestuous, All Hallow Eve, two-and-twenty 
too frightened ter open de door, so we must git years gone by, and was recalling every incident, 
on to some town.’ every detail of the drama that had been enacted. 

“Well, missis, I took de baby, an’ I cuddled Just at this time it was that Colonel Lith- 
him warm; an’ I felt ob his little feet, an’ dey : bridge, having knocked his foot and torn his 
wuz cold, cold; an’ I cuddled him closer, an’; hand with the step and rosebush outside the 


. 











ADA 
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window, felt suddenly impelled to carry out the? Magdalene, regarding her with astonishment, 
parallel by stepping up and looking in, just as ‘ replied: 

he had done on a former occasion. Doing so, he ; i « Rafe. Raphael, really, I believe. But jp 
saw, first, the open door to the kitchen, with the : the South we call it Rafe. « Why do you ask?” 
tall clock in the corner, and the settee beside the ; ‘Come, come with me, daughter,”’ cried Han. 
fire-place, and then, as his glance travelled back- ‘ nah, and pressing the young girl to her heart, 
ward into the bedroom, the figure of Hannah ' she kissed her tenderly, and then led her 1: apidly 
Shillaber, seated: beside the hearth, in her low ; out to the fir-grove, where already were assem- 
chair; and the great, square easy-chair, which ‘ bled Mr. Vivian, Alice, Colonel Lithbridge, Ray, 
he had formerly noted, just in front of her. ‘ and Jacquita. 

“Tt is the very place,’’ exclaimed Colonel ! Into the centre of this group dadeobded Han- 
Lithbridge; and the sound of his voice made ; nah, bearing Magdalene along with her, and as 
Hannah, sharply, turn her eyes in that direction ; } every eye was turned in astonishment upon her 
and starting to her feet, as sharply cry: { excited face, and almost threatening demeanor, 

“It is the very man!” .; she exclaimed : 

**T have come to tell something of consequence 

i to every one of us, something that will astonish 

CHAPTER XIII. { every one of you, except that man, and his face 
HANNAH ASSERTS HERSELF. tells the story already. Look at it, Mrs. Vivian, 

As the white face, with the piercing eyes, and ; look |” 
writhing moustache, disappeared from the win- | ‘*«Mercy? What does she mean, Rafe? Is 
dow, the door softly opened, and Magdalene she mad?” demanded Mrs. Vivian, turning 
entered, her pallid face, strained eyes, and; sharply toward her cousin, and surprising such 
quivering mouth, telling of the emotion she } a look of terror, shame, and rage upon his face, 
so painfully repressed. Too absorbed in her-} as silenced her, while Hannah went rapidly on. 
self to notice Hannah’s horror-stricken attitude “This dear child has promised to marry my 
and face, she went straight up to her; and lay: | boy, Ray, and her mother has cut her off, and 
ing her arms about her neck, and her head upon} even that poor colored woman thinks she’s 
her bosom, she whispered : {demeaning herself, shamefully, in marrying 

‘“«T have no mother, now,-but you. Will you } ‘ pore white trash,’ as she calls us; but madame, 
take me, for Ray’s sake ?”’ and Ray, and Magdalene, and you, too, Jacquita, 
. “Ray? What? do you know about it too?’ ; are all in a woful error. Colonel Lithbridge 
stammered Hannah, raising that drooping head, ; knows, and I know. If he sees fit to speak, he 
and looking eagerly into the wondering eyes. may, if he don’t, I will.’ 

‘** Know about it?’ repeated Magdalene. ‘I The colonel glanced at Ray, who had risen to 
don’t think you understand. I have promised to } his feet, and stood, in all his magnificent, young 
be Ray’s wife, and my mother throws me off. manhood, looking straight at the elder man, with 
So I came to you, to ask you to be my mother.” } eyes so like, and yet so like some others, so well 

“Lor! Miss Maddin gwine ter marry dat } remembered by the latter, so long regretted. It 
feller,”’ exclaimed Jacquita, indignantly. ‘‘’ Pears ; was a son for any father to be proud of. With a 
like eberybody gone stick staring mad, in dis ‘ sudden impulse, the colonel held out his hand, 
yer house. Reckon Miss Fanny jes’ ’bout de exclaiming : 
only sober one lef’. A Lafarge marryin’ pore} ‘My son!” 
white trash, like dat.” But Ray did not respord. He did not under- 

And Jacquita, seizing a light shawl, which*} stand, indeed. How should he, when he had 
ought to have been taken sooner to Alice, swept } never doubted his paternity, until this moment. 
indignantly out of the room, her turban quivering ; Besides, he all but hated this haughty aristocrat, 
with indignation. who had treated him with such invariable disdain. 

“Ray—Raphael,”’ cried Hannah. ““ And that § So Colonel Lithbridge’s hand fell to his side, and 
man—tell me, what is that man’s name?” And } turning to Hannah, he said: 
seizing Magdalene by the arm, she hurried her ‘Tell your story, Mrs. Shillaber, and you will 
to the window, and pointed to Colonel Lithbridge, } find me ready to endorse it.” 
who, standing behind Mrs. Vivian’s chair, was In brief and clear phrases, Hannah began, and 
steadfastly regarding Ray, who still sat by Alice’s} gave the story of that Hallow Eve, two-and- 
couch, finishing the story of yesterday’s adven-} twenty years before; and with the light thrown 
tures. ‘What is his first name?’ demanded ; upon it by Jacquita’s story, she unconsciously 80 
Hannah, excitedly. pointed her own narrative, although betraying 
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none of the confidence of the old nurse, that the ; 
whole plot seemed to develop before her aston- } 
ished listeners, especially when Colonel Lith- 
bridge quietly added, at the end: 


« All perfectly correct, my friends, and I now } 
acknowledge this young man as my son, Raphael 


Lithbridge, by Marguarite my wife. I have the 


certificates of my marriage, and the child’s birth ; 


—PAAPAAL ALIS 

wehd 
his hand in his, their eyes on straight into 
each other. There were great differences yet to 


> overcome, much to be forgotten, much to be 


learned; but in that long look, that fervent 
hand-grasp, a strong link between life and life 
was felt and confessed; the father and the son 
could never more be strangers. 

Mrs. Vivian was a woman of the wedi, and 


at home, although I never expected to acknowl- } she had had several moments, in which to collect 


edge either, since my wife’s early death seemed } 
to remove any cause for doing so.” 

“Such a tender father, as you have been to 
her child, ought to have kept him at his side,” 
sneered Mrs. Vivian, choked with jealousy, rage, 
and surprise. 

«To tell the truth,’’ replied the colonel, in the 
quiet tone of a brave man, confessing himself in 
the wrong, ‘‘I wished to lose the child. 
course, I never thought, at the time, of my wife } 
dying. I looked forward to several years, 


perhaps, of waiting, before we could confess our 
}for me, to marry with your approval, 


marriage ; and the fewer complications hanging 
about it, the better, I thought. If I did not 3 
know where the child was, I could not be per- 
suaded, in a@ moment of weakness, to allow his 
mother to visit him, or perhaps keep him near : 
her. After her death, I fairly hated the child, ; 
who had indirectly caused it; and after awhile, ; 
I very nearly forgot his.existence. By a sntat 
remarkable coincidence, I just now recognized } 
this house, and Mrs. Shillaber, whom I have } 
never fairly seen before, this summer; and then, } } 
at once, my opened eyes recognized Ray, even 
the contraction of the name I jestingly gave him ; } 
and when I traced the lines of his mother’s face } 
in his, I was sure that I had found my son. 

“ Raphael,” he added, turning to the young 
man. ‘You are not, I hope, sorry. Give me 
your hand, my boy.” 

With one stride, Ray was at his father’s side, ’ 


her energies and self-control, and to decide on 
her course, so it was with a very fair show of 
cordiality that she now extended her own hand 


; to Ray, and said: 


‘‘ Well, cousin Ray, this romantic story matches 
very nicely, with the other little romance, that 


‘Magdalene and you concocted yesterday, and, of 
: course, this new relationship alters everything. 
Of ? Your father and I will talk over matiers, now. 


and see if you two a: ncaa may be made 
happy, in your own way.” 

‘* It will be pleasanter, both for Magdalene and 
Mrs. 
Vivian,”’ said the young man, lightly touching 
the outstretched hand. 

‘« But you would marry, all the same, if you did 
not have it,’ suggested the lady, impulsively : 

‘‘Yes, indeed, madame,” replied Ray, with 
tranquility. 

“Two generations of headstrong lovers, you 
see, Fanny,’”’ murmured the colonel, in her ear; 
} and she smiled a reply, with white and tremulous 
lips. 

But Magdalene was kneeling beside Alice, her 
head buried:in the pillow, and Alice, her blue 


{ eyes wistfully raised to the blue sky above, whis- 


pered : 

“Darling, don’ tery; don’t. All will be well now, 
and I shall have a dear brother, to help take care 
of me, if I never get quite strong and well again.” 

[THE END. ] 





‘‘JE VOUS AIME.’ 


BY AURORA VANE. 


Beneatu the stars I stand alone, 

And hear the gentle zephyr’s moan}; 
That, like a wand’ring spirit sighs, 

Or soul let loose from Paradise— 

And roaming 'mid the summer blooms, 
It steals their pure and rich perfumes; 
It seams to softly breathe your name, 
My heart re-echoes—* Je vous aime /” 


The fleecy clouds, that brightly gleam, 
Are drawn by angel hands, unseen, 

Prom night's dark brow; as bridal veils, © 
From queenly brows, A nightingale's 





Bewitching note exulting rings. 

How sweet the music that he sings! 

He seems.to warble thy dear name, 

My foolish heart cries—‘ Je vous aime !” 


Oh, never can our weary feet 

Retrace the way of life so sweet, 

Where sunbeams shine and roses bloom— 
So sunlit, fragrant with perfame ! 

For though we pass each other by, 

With seemingly indifferent eye, 

When careless lips may speak thy name, 
My heart cries mutely— “ Je vous aime /” 





TERESA’S YOUNG MAN. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Para and mamma had come out of Spain, by } flattered by the idea of being sought by the most 
the way of Barcelona. Of course, the irrepress- ; eligible person, so far as money went, among the 
ible Baby, and her patient hand-maiden Teresa, } swains of the neighborhood ; and to the indigns- 
were with them. They risked losing their lives ; tion of all the other girls in the village, Joseph 
in the Gulf of Lyons, which got up one of its fell in love with her, one summer, when he went 
worst storms for their benefit; but at last they } upto his old home to spend a few weeks. Teresa’s 
reached Marseilles in safety ; and from there, took } father and mother urged her to accept him. The 
the railway to Nice, where they made a halt of os girl was a bit of a flirt; was led on faster and : 
fortnight, to enjoy the lovely March weather, and farther than she meant to go; and found herself 
the society of some dear old friends. Here, { engaged, half doubtful as to the state of her own 
Teresa, the patient and long-suffering, had a mind. The wedding-day was set; her wedding- 
couple of married sisters established; and inj clothes ready; and then a terrible mortification 
consequence, she expected to enjoy the stay as{ overtook her. Joseph was bad-tempered and 
much as her betters. But fate willed it otherwise. { jealous; his old aunt and Teresa’s rivals in- 

Baby, we should say, was somewhere about ; vented stories injurious to her character; Joseph 
six, speaking several tongues, as the children of } believed them, and broke his engagement. 
confirmed wanderers learn to do, without any The girl was a sensitive, proud little thing, and 
effort. She was wise in fairy-lore, and had a} the blow nearly killed her; her parents themé* 
profound faith therein, which papa would not} selves treated her harshly for a season; and’ 
allow to be disturbed, in spite of the expostula-{ since then, she had never lived at home. Time, 
tions of certain wise friends; who, being child-} which does not always set things even, in spite 
less themselves, naturally considered they knew } of Lord Byron’s assertion, had done so in Teresa's 
how to bring up other people’s children better ; case: her entire innocence had long since been 
than the parents possibly could. perfectly established in the minds of her former 

The small maid was excessively fond of her} neighbors; and Joseph’s aunt, on her death-bed, 
kind Teresa, but rather apt to be jealous of her, ; had helped to right her, though no communication 
and very quick to notice the slightest variation } had ever passed between the girl and her recreant 
in her habitually high spirits. So when, about} swain. 

a week after the family’s arrival in Nice, Baby But, soon after this arrival at Nice, Joseph had 
discovered, one day, that Teresa had been crying, ; come up from Cannes, and renewed his suit. 
though the girl tried her best to hide the fact, { Teresa indignantly refused him. Yet, lo and be- 
she went somewhat indignantly to accuse mamma } hold, her sisters and her brothers-in-law stoutly 
of having scolded her. But mamma pleaded } supported his pretensions; and a letter from her 
innocence, and then Baby would give her no} tyrannical old father ordered her to consent. 

rest until she found out who the offender might Now, for a Piedmontese maiden, as Teresa was, 
be, that had presumed to cause Teresa to shed } to oppose her relatives, in any plan of marriage 
tears. they may deem suitable, is a crime and a sin 

Mamma did demand the explanation; but she } which puts her outside the pale of well-conducted 
saw fit to do it while Baby was supposed to be; damsels, in a way which it would be difficult 
asleep; and her inquiries emboldened the girl to; for any independent American lass to imagine. 
tell her troubles out, glad of an opportunity to ; Everything and everybody is on the relatives’ 
do so. And this was the tragedy. side, even to the girl's confessor; and a coercion, 

When Teresa was barely eighteen, her hand } the more irresistible, because usually gentle, is 
had been sought in marriage by a man named} put upon her, which seldom fails. At first, 
Joseph Mingotti, a native of her own little { Teresa had sent Joseph to the right about, with 
mountain village, though he lived im Cannes, ; stinging words; had held her own against her 
and owned a tin-shop there, and was well to} sisters and their husbands; but when she re 
do in the world, besides having expectations } ceived the letter from her father, backed by 4 
from an old maiden aunt. He was past thirty, ; warning epistle from the priest who had baptized 
and ns 298). good-looking; but Teresa had been } and confirmed her, and who now really believed 
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he was acting for her welfare, the creature got | Joseph was somewhat abashed by this repri- 
frightened and desperate. Still, she had no in-} mand, delivered with the assurance of a woman 
tention of yielding to the pressure. She declared } of fifty, and sat silent and open-mouthed, while 
to her mistress that she would sooner commit Baby took up a newspaper, and recited, in a 
suicide than marry this man, who had outraged shrill key, with as much glibness as if reading a 
and humiliated her so terribly. printed paragraph. 

The morning after Teresa’s confession, Baby, to ‘««There was once a little girl, who was always 
mamma’s horror, informed her that she had heard ; very, very good, when she didn’t forget and be 


¢ 
¢ 


their talk, and made it evident that she under- ‘ naughty; and she had a nice maid, named Teresa, 
stood enough of the case to have a strong opinian } who was very fond of her; but was not at all 


thereon. That any person should dare to think of ; fond of a stout, short man, with a crooked nose, 
¢ 
: 


carrying off her Teresa was an insult to her small ; who insisted on paying her a visit—” 


self; especially one whom Teresa did not like. 

* You were a naughty little girl, not to speak, 
and tell us you were awake,” said mamma. 

«But you told me, yesterday, I should be 
punished, if I talked after I got into bed,” re- 
plied Baby, with a shrewdness which it was not 
easy to answer; and though she did her best to 
look: innocent, it was evident that the young tor- 
ment perceived she had the advantage, as plainly 
as if she had been twice her age. 

That afternoon, while Baby was taking her 
nap, and Teresa busy with her needlework in } 
the next room, Joseph presented himself, as bold 
as brass, and commenced a fresh recital of his 
penitence, and a glowing enumeration of all the 
good things he could offer Teresa: a house of her 
own, and a woman to cook and wash included. 

The conversation was interrupted by the ab- 
rupt entrance of a tiny personage, in attire so 
strange, and with an aspect so belligerent, that 
Joseph was quite startled, ana Teresa convulsed 
with hysterical laughter. } 

“It’s not to be thought of—I can’t allow it,” 
said Baby, standing before Joseph with frowning 
brows and uplifted finger. ‘Phis is my wife, 
and I-am the great King’ Panjandrum ;”’ and in- 
deed she looked as if she might have been: that 
monarch, whoever he was, for she wore a red 
jacket, the loose sleeves whereof formed trousers 
for her thin legs; an Albanian scarf floated out 
from her shoulders.as a mantle; and a gilt paper 
helmet decorated her head. ‘You are & very 
ugly man,” pursued Baby, critically eyeing the 
discomfited swain. ‘You make my head ache, 
to look at you; you had better go away. I don’t 
like you, at all—not at all.” 

“Well,” said ‘Joseph, laughing, though he 
louked vexed, ‘we are even, for I don’t like 
you either.”’ 

“It wouldibe a liberty if you did,-and I never 
permit liberties,’ retorted Baby. ‘‘ Haven’t you 
gone yet? Well, then, you must be quiet, for I 
am going to read the newspaper to Teresa; and 
don’t you stare at her in that way—it isn’t good 
manners,’’ 





Here she broke off, and regarded Joseph for 
an instant; then said, meditatively : 

“‘T declare, it is very odd. The maid had the 
same name as my Teresa, and your nose is just 
like the man’s in the newspaper—how do you 
account for that?’ 

«« By impudence,”’ said Joseph. 

“T didn’t hear what you said; but it’s no 
matter,” replied Baby. ‘Can you add up two 
and two, so they will make five?’ 

“* Well—no—I cannot,’’ Joseph admitted, hesi- 
tatingly. 

«Then go home, and stop there till you learn,” 
ordered Baby. ‘‘If you come here again, I'll 
change you into a monkey, with the head of a 
parrot; and now you know.” 

She waved a stick she carried as a sceptre, 
close to Joseph’s eyes, muttering sundry heathen- 
ish-sounding Basque words, she had learned in 
the Pyrenees, and looking so much like some 
evil-disposed little enchantress, that Joseph, who 
was very superstitious, retreated in dismay. 

Baby was condemned to severe penance, when 
mamma heard of this onslaught. But, alas, a still 
severer punishment threatened the little maid. 
Joseph went to Teresa’s sisters with his tale, and 
they all decided that her master and mistress 
were encouraging the recalcitrant damsel. With- 
in two days came a letter from the old father, 
ordering Teresa to leave her present situation, 
under pain of receiving a parental anathema, 
applicable both to this world and the next. : 

Then, indeed, there was dismay in the hearts 
of the three who loved Baby; for the child had 
only lately recovered from a severe illness; and 
to lose her Teresa so abruptly, would very likely 
produce ‘an effect upon the nervous, excitable 
little creature, serious enough to endanger her 
health again. 

However, after a few days of anxiety, Teresa 
informed her mistress that she had settled the 
matter. She'was to have some mor:ths for reflec- 
tion, and be allowed to go on with Baby to 
Florence. The family left Nice almost immedi- 
ately, and very soon Teresa got back her high 
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spirits, and seemed to have forgotten Joseph and 
her troubles. 

But in truth, the girl had not been frank and 
honest. Though her relations had so completely 
driven her to the wall, that one could not help 
feeling more pity than blame for her, yet she had 


| 


hand. He was a very handsome young fellow, 


«‘Giovanni, Giovanni, come here, come here!” 
Then papa saw a young fellow of four or fiye 
and twenty, carrying some gardening tools in his 


too: with classical Florentine features, carefully 
cut as a cameo; soft, velvety black eyes; and a 


sought refuge in the usual resource of the defence- { mouth a poet might have been proud of, which 


less and desperate, deliberate deceit. 
She had engaged herself to Master Joseph. On 
no other terms could she have got permission to 


smiled sweetly under the shadow of a slight 
moustache. He came forward, in obedience to 


, the imperious summons he had received, doffing 


leave Nice; and the understanding was, that, {his cap to her small ladyship, with a pleasant 


early in the autumn, she should return to Pied- 
mont, and marry him. But Teresa had no inten- 
tion of keeping her word. Once beyond her 
father’s reach, she fancied that neither appeals 
nor threats could moveher; and she felt vindictive 
enough towards her suitor to wish to expose him 
to the same mortification he had brought upon 
her. Let the marriage day be set; let Joseph 
arrange his house, and invite his friends. Instead 
of his bride, he should receive a letter, telling 
him the truth; and he should learn how pleasant 
it was to be mocked and _pitied. 

The family settled down in a villa, on the road 
to Fiesole. Higher up, and reached by the same 
avenue, stood a grand old mansion, that dated 
back to the days of the Medici, and was inhabited 
by the owner of the two houses, though the great 
castle-like structure was not half so comfortable 
as the dwelling near the gates, which, after the 
habit of impoverished Florentine nobles, he had 
let, furnished, to the unwary foreigner. 

The owner was a.courteous old gentleman, who 
only negded doublet and long ‘hose to make him 
look as if he had just stepped out of a mediseval 
picture-frame ; and his stately wife was a fitting 
mate for him. The tenants, in the small house, 
were politely entreated to consider the vast gar- 
dens and grove quite at their disppsal; and in less 
than a week, the irrepressible Baby was on inti- 
mate terms with the ancient couple. If she failed 
to pay her daily visit, at her accustomed hour, she 
was invariably sent for, under some pretext or 
other’ to be petted to her heart’s, content. 

About a fortnight after their establishment in 
their temporary. home, papa and Baby were pass¢ 
ing through the gardens, with the intention of 
taking a stroll in the grove. Both had been 
silent, for a few. moments... Paps, was. thinking 
that the quaint. place looked like the setting of 
one of Boccaccio’s tales; and Baby wasthinking, 
heaven knows what, as, she watched a troop of 
golden butterflies circling about. . Suddenly, she 
dropped papa’s hand; dashed down a broad 

_ alley, which faced the octagon space they had 
been traversing; and called, at the top of her 
Voice, in Italian: 





} greeting : 


** Good-morning, Giovanni,”’ said Baby, graci- 
ously. ‘‘I am not in a hurry; you may stopa 
little. Papa, where are you, papa? You mustn't 
be tiresome, and make me call you so often. When 
good little boys go out to walk with their mammas, 
they never behave in that fashion.” 

Papa, obedient as Giovanni, advanced, and the 
Tuscan doffed his’ cap a second time, with an 


} apologetic bow, and a respectful ‘‘ Good-morning, 


signore.” 

Papa,” said Baby, breathlessly, ‘c'est le 
jeune homme de Teresa”’ (Teresa’s young man), 
‘‘T like him very much. He is good and hand- 
some, and he jumps me higher than anybody can. 
I have told him -he may talk to Teresa as much 
as he pleases. I quite: approve. He has prom- 
ised to build mea play-house, and I am to have 
a little garden all to myself. I shall allow him 
and Teresa to visit me there.” 

It was quite evident, from the scarlet blush 
which spread over the youth’s bronzed cheeks, 
that he understood French enough to have been 
put in an agony ‘of embarrassment by Baby's 
speech; and she now added to his misery, by 
saying, in Italian’: 

‘You nearly dropped your spade on my toe, 
Giovanni. Don’t be awkward, whatever you are. 
Why, your cheeks are as-red as Teresa’s. Papa's 
are not. Will you take me tosee the bird’s nest, 
this afternoon, Giovanni? Papa, he knows all 
the birds, and he has gota tame owl. Why 
don’t I have a tame owl? I have been asking 
for one—oh, twenty years, at least—and nobody 
paysany attention. I shall speak tothe marchesa 
about it—she is very good—if she had an owl, 
she would give it to me; but she has only choc 
olate drops, and—you needn’t mention it, for 
fear of hurting her feelings—but sometimes they 
taste of snuff.”’ 

Here she paused: to draw breath, and papa’s 
laughter seemed to: restore. Giovanni's courage, 
who was now able to speak composedly. 

« Of course I will. take you to see the bird's 
nest, signorina,’’ he said, ‘‘ and you shall havea 
little owl, if the signor padre permits.” 
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«JT am sure you are a great deal too good to my } 
spoiled little maid,” papa said. ‘You must not 
let her tyrannize over you too much.” 

“Qh, must he not? Then he knows very well ; 
what will happen,” cried Baby, with a look of } 
malicious triumph, which brought a fresh wave 
of color into poor Giovanni’s cheeks. 

«JT have not seen you before, Giovanni,”’ 
said, ignoring the little witch’s remark. 
you the second gardener?” 

“No, signore. In fact, I am not a gardener at } 
all,” Giovanni answered, showing two rows of } 
white teeth, in a winning smile, though he still } 
glanced rather nervously at Baby, as if afraid she 
might indulge in some further inopportune reve- 
lation. But just then, Baby spied a lizard, that 
had come out from under a stone to sun himself, } 
and ran off to make his acquaintance. “I do a 
little of everything, signore. I was born on the 
place, and so was my father before me.’’ 

“I remember, now, hearing the marchese 
speak of you,” papa said. ‘He told me you } 
were invaluable to him. He says, when you are } 
afew years older, si shall make you his stew- 
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was not t only cneabiiigy intelligent, but design: 


} minded and true-hearted as a child; and papa 


rather pitied him for having fallen into the 
clutches of Teresa, who, though nearly perfect, 
naturally had a few faults, prominent among 
which was a very decided spirit of coquetry. 

But with her general honesty, the girl made a 
clean breast to her mistress, admitting that 
; though Giovanni had not put his feelings into 
; words, she perceived he had rather lost his head ; 
and though she treated the matter lightly, it was 
evident that she was herself more interested than 
she new. 

Beyond persevering in her habit of calling him 
Teresa’s young man, the spoiled princess be- 


; trayed no interest in their acquaintance, though 


her free use of that name soon left Giovanni’s 


;seeret perfectly clear to everybody in both 


houses. 

At last, Giovanni took heart, and spoke out— 
very prettily, too—to Baby’s papa, telling his 
whole story, and asking permission to be allowed 
to visit Teresa, on proper occasions, as her ac- 
knowledged suitor; and that gentleman, always 
rather weak-minded, where any romance was 


“So he has promised, signore. He is a good } concerned, felt a great deal of interest and sym- 


master. 


5 


in Florence, and had me learn French and math- 


ematics. I have been busy, these days, adding 
up accounts, because old Tomanasso is ill. He is 
the fattore.’’ 

Baby came racing back, highly disgusted, 
because the lizard had rejected her advances ; and 
as she was seized with a sudden desire to reach 
the grove, of course she had to be gratified. 
Giovanni walked along to open a gate, answering 


papa’s questions, in a straight-forward, manly ° 


fashion; and Baby, perhaps still engrossed by 


reflections concerning the lizard’s incivility, did | 


not. interrupt the conversation. 
passed through the gate, and Giovanni turned to 
go—first offering the usual courteous Italian, 


“with permission, signore’’—Baby innocently } 


shot another Parthian arrow at the youth. 
“Good-by, Giovanni. I shall tell Teresa we 


are to visit the bird’s nest this afternoon—though } 


you mustn’t whisper to her as you did yesterday 


—I shall permit you to be her young man; but } 


I never allow whispering.” 

“The signorina is mistress,’ the young man. ' 
replied, with an amiability which papa felt he 
could not himself have shown, under the circum- ; 
stances, Then he hastily took his confusion out 
of sight. 

During the next fortnight, papa often saw } 
Giovanni. It did not need a long acquaintance, 


or much perspicacity, to discover that Giovanni ' 
Vou. LXXXI.—20. 


Why, signore, he sent me to school } 


3 
; 
3 
; 


But when papa } will, Giovanni. 


and then went into a terrible fright : 


pathy. 

‘‘But, Giovanni,” 
to Teresa ?”’ 

“T have not told her yet—not in so many 
words,” Giovanni admitted, confused, but very 
manly. ‘Still, she knows—she must know.” 

“ Well, I think I ought to tell you something, 
and that is why asked. There is a man Teresa’s 


he said, ‘have you spoken 


> family want her to marry.”’ 
‘Yes, signore; she told me so. 
does not like him, so the signore sees he will not 
stand in my way.” 
‘‘But Iam very much afraid all her relations 


But then she 


The fellow is well off; and here, 


} in Tuscany, you earn small wages.” 


“That is true; but we should always have a 
home; and some time, my place will be a much 
better one.” 

There was nothing more to say, except to wish 
him good luck ; but it would have been positively 
wicked to stand by indifferent, and not find out 
what coquettish Teresa really meant; and under 
a wholesome little pressure put upon her by her 
mistress and the old marchesa, Teresa discovered 


} that she was more in earnest than she had ever 


been in her life. This knowledge coming home to 
her, gave Giovanni the advantage; and he made 
such good use of it, that, in an unguarded moment, 
Teresa stopped teasing, and let him see the truth ; 
for, om the 
instant, straight-forward Giovanni boldly asserted 
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a claim to considering her his betrothed, and an- gain, was a promise not to write at all, since she 
nounced his determination of writing to her } would not be frank. Then came. letters from 
father, without loss of time; having, with true } Joseph, complaining that he had no news of her, 
Florentine astuteness, managed to learn the ad- } but artfully laying the blame on the post; de- 
dress before Teresa discovered what his intention } claring that he was sure she had written ; talking 
really was. of their marriage as a matter of course; describ- 

Then the young serpent had to admit. the } ing the apartment he was fitting up; and giving 
whole truth, and go to her mistress for advice; | hints of a gold necklace whieh he proposed to 
and when it came out that she had actually prom- | give her.as a wedding present. . 


ised to marry Joseph, partly to get away, partly 
to have revenge, all her betters were rather } 
shocked, with the exception of the saamiaaahl 
The deceit and desire for vengeance d per- 





} 

Perhaps because they were weak-minded peo- 
ple, perhaps because they were all rather idle, 

and possibly because nature had provided them 

| with softer hearts than many worldly persons 


fectly natural to the old lady’s Italian views; and j might deem necessary, Baby’s parenis, and the 
though she tried to be somewhat severe, it was | old. marchese and jhis wife, were deeply inter. 
quite evident that the girl’s conduct had given } ested, and full of sympathy for the uncertainty 


the aged dame a high admiration for her talents. 

For awhile, Teresa managed to keep Giovanni 
quiet, and prevent his writing to her father. 
Sometimes she coaxed, and sometimes she scolded 
tormenting the poor fellow till he really began to 
look very ill and miserable; for, if he had had the 


and trouble which surrounded the young couple, 
In blessed America, at their age; they might have 
) got married, if they wished; but in that foreign 


, } land, it was necessary that’ both bride and groom 


} should possess a variety. of legal certificates of 
birth and baptism, and half a dozen other things; 


blood of all the Montagues in his veins, love ' and her share, Teresa could only obtain through 
could not have been a more serious and engross- ; the intercession of her parents; so the lovers 
ing matter to the humble Romeo. But this did : were helpless. Then Baby’s papa wrote to the. 
not go on forever. One fine day, Giovanni as- ; old man; ‘but that letter received no more atten- 
tonished his tyrant by informing her that his ; tion than Giovanni's epistle had done: and still 
letter to the father had gone on the previous } Master Joseph’s communications arrived, with 


night. Teresa pouted; sent him about his busi- 
ness; vowed twenty times in an hour that she 
had never been in earnest, and did not care for 
him in the least: but he knew it was not true, 
and so did everybody else. 

The girl, howeyer, was really ho ibly fright- 
ened, expecting to be ordered home by combined 
parental and priestly authority; but, though con- 
scious she should not dare to disobey the edict, 
she declared, over and over, that she would kill 
herself, sooner than marry Master Joseph. 

It was in June, when Giovanni wrote to the 
father; and within a week, an answer might rea- 
sonably have been expected, But a whole month 
passed, and no response came. This unaccount- 
able conduct Giovanni tried to believe a good 
sign, as meaning that her parents were engaged 
in crushing Joseph’s hopes; but it alarmed Teresa 
more than any threatening message could have 
done, Meantime, she continued to receive oc- 
casional letters from Joseph himself. But he 
wrote from. Cannes; made no mention of her 
family ; and talked confidently of expecting her 
to meet, him in her Piedmont home, by the middle 
of A ready to become his wife, without loss 
of time. 

Giovanni insisted upon her writing directly to 
the man, and telling him the truth; but this 
‘Teresa flatly refused to do. The most he could 


} tolerable regularity, and the weeks flew on. 
Towards the first of August, there began to 
’ arise discussions between Baby’s parents, as to 
where the next two months should be spent, 

A very dear friend had come down from the 
North, to spend August at the foot of the Col di 
> Fenda, a mountain pass between Turin and Nice; 
and independent of friendship, there were busi- 
ness reasons why Baby’s papa should go on there 
to join the gentleman; and to the Col di Fenda, 
accordingly, it was decided to go. 

But Giovanni got desperate, when he learned 
this; for Teresa’s family lived in that neighbor 
hood; and he trembled at the idea of her being 
exposed to their persuasions and persecutions. 
But Teresa was confident her courage would be 
proof against any efforts. to move her; and by 
way of proving to her lover that she was not 
afraid, wrote explicitly to Master Joseph, telling 
| him that he need not take the trouble to under 
} take his proposed journey to her home, for she 
.wes: engaged fo another man. Her fright rem 
dered her desperate, and she informed Joseph 
that he must have been shallow indeed, if he had 
ever hoped she would become his wife, after the 
evil treatment she had received at his. hands. 
She concluded by expressing a very frank opit- 
ion that the mortification he would endure ' was 
well deserved. 
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This letter consoled Giovanni somewhat, and 
hefound that in any case Teresa would have had 
to go home; for shortly before the family was 
ready to start, she received a telegraphic dis- 
patch, signed by the viliage doctor, to say that 
her mother’s health was in a precarious state, 
snd that if she did not return. at once, she might 
al her life regret her disobedience. Teresa was 
not really alarmed; the doctor was a cousin of 
Master Joseph’s; and she thought it probable he 
wilfully exaggerated the account of her mother’s 
jiness; but she wisely forbore to disquiet Gio- 
yanni, by mentioning ‘her doubts. 

Nobody witnessed the parting between the en- 
gaged pair, But Teresa's red eyes and pale 
cheeks’ borg. witness to what it had cost her, 
though she kept up her spirits, for fear of dis- 
tressing Baby. In duetime the travellers reached 
their destination, which was the old monastery 
of St. Dalmar’s, turned into a summer hotel. 
And)a delightful one it proved, with the spacious 
doisters for a promenade on wet-days, the fres- 
eed refectory for a dining-room, and at the back 
anextensive forest, traversed by a broad moun- 
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at first’ glance, Baby mistook the youth for her 
friend, and ran forward with joyful greetings; 
then was suitably indignant at her mistake, and 
openly and severely blamed the young man 
therefor. 

But when one regarded him closely, one per- 
ceived that the likeness existed only in figure and 
the outlines of his face; the expression was en- 
tirely different. Giovanni’s countenance showed 
what he was: honest and truthful, a gentleman 
of nature’s making; and Luigi’s features be- 
trayed as plainly the reckless, indolent, pleasure- 
loving instincts, which, from early boyhood, had 
rendered him a constant source of trouble to his 
relatives. He was eighteen months . Teresa’s 
senior, and had served his time as a soldier. 
During the last year, he had been living at Nice, 
a worthless, idle life; and more than once, the 
girl had helped him out of merit: by her 
hard-earned savings. 

Baby and papa left the brother and sister to 
hold their interview, and neither of them saw 
Teresa again, until towards evening. If months 





; had elapsed, instead of those brief hours, the 


dim stveam, which’ afforded good bathing and ; poor. creature could hardly have been more 


fishing. 
village, and here, ‘Teresa’s parents lived. Her 


Within.a short distance, was. alittle ; 


changed. She stood before her mistress, and 


$told her story in a cold, automatical fashion, 


first visit to her home assured the girl that she } more painful than tears and lamentations would 


had been right not to alarm herself; for. though 
her mother was far from well, she was in as 
good health, nearly, as usual. 

Baby and. her- progenitors went to the-house, 
also, and it did not require mach discernment. to 
perceive that Teresa’s father was a selfish, tyran- 
itiedl old brute, and his meek-eyed wife his un- 
complaining slave. The pair owned a few acres 
of land, which the woman cultivated, while her 
sponse -stdpped at home, ostensibly ‘parsuing the 
axoeation of cobbler, though he spent the-most of 
his time "at the village café, playing’ dominoes, 
Rumor averred that when luck wént against him, 
he solaced his disappointment by beating his un+ 
fortunate mate. 

Teresa was informed that her wedding, with 
Master: Joseph, was expected to take place’within 
ten days. One of her married sisters and the 
husband were already there. Teresa’s refusal 
was treated with contempt, then anger; and 
finally, mysterious threats wéte held out, which 
Were to:be:made clear when her brother-arrived 

‘The brother came, and Baby and her papa 
chanced to see him, when he appeared at the 
monastery; on a visit'to Teresa. They were both 


struck by his strong resemblance to: Florentine 


Giovanni, a fact which Teresa hed often men- 
tioned.: Indeed, the likeness was so strong, that, 


; she said, sharply, 





; haye been, 


She was going to marry Master Joseph. She | 
had already written to Giovanni, to tell him so, 
Oh, her reasons? Well, her reasons were easy 
enought to give; and then she stepped to laugh, 
in: a low, strange tone, that actually frightened 
her listener. 

‘They are good reasons, madame will see,” 
“ Luigi forged Master Joseph’s 
name, awhile ago. He has been found out. Joseph 
agrees to let him off,.on one condition, Madame 
can imagine what that,is.”’ ¢ 

“Oh, Teresa! Oh, my poor girl!” 

**Madame is too good, It isn’t worth her 
feeling bad about. I just came to tell her that 
she will have to find another servant.” 

Then, suddenly, her desperate fortitude, which 
was 80 awfully near the apathetic calm of incipient 
insanity, broke down; and: her misery claimed 
vent in heart-breaking moans and sobs. And 
nobody could help her. The utmost;reprieve her 
mistress. could . obtain, when, eight-and-forty 
hours. after, Master Joseph arrived upon the 
scene, was a, grudging consent, extorted by the 
promise of a valuable present, that the wedding 
should not take place before the date originally 
set, 

What Teresa endured, as the days went on, 


;only her mistress knew: for she, bore. her 
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sufferings with the stoicism of a red Indian. 
Hold any communication with Master Joseph 
she would not, after she had formally given her 
pledge, in the presence of her family, to marry 
him at the appointed time. 

“«T shall keep my word,” she said; “ but till 
the day comes, let me alone, I warn you. Till 
then, except mother, I will not speak to one of you 
—I will not see you. Take you good care, Luigi— 
watch them, that they ‘don’t interfere; for re- 
member, it would be the worse for you, if I were 
to go mad before I bought your safety.” 

She frightened them sufficiently, so that they 
left her undisturbed. But Master Joseph re- 
mained in the neighborhood; and Baby’s papa 
tried to purchase’ Teresa’s release, by an offer of 
paying the money ‘‘twice told;” but Joseph, 
like old Shylock, ‘‘ would have his bond.” 

How much Baby understood of the explanations 
given her, nobody could tell; but she was very 
considerate of Teresa; and sometimes held out 
mysterious hopes, which the girl repaid with 
kisses, though they hurt her cruelly. 

But before a week passed, papa discovered 
what Baby meant; for one day, he was told that 
a young man wished to see him; and presently, 


who should enter but poor Giovanni himself, with | 


Baby dancing about him, and shouting: 

“T sent for him, papa. I printed the letter in 
such Big words he couldn’t miss, and Paul and I 
bought a stamp, and here he is; so that ugly old 
fat man can go home, for Teresa won’t marry 
him, now that Giovanni has come.” 

And Giovanni’s explanation proved that his 
arrival was indeed owing to the intercession of 
Miss Baby. Teresa had written him that she 
was about to be married. She could not bring 
herself to reveal her brother’s crime, so she only 
‘assured Giovanni that they were separated for- 
ever: he was to be glad, for shé was a poor, 
weak, heartless creature, not worth regretting. 

. But the next post brought Baby’s rémarkable 
missive, which said: 


‘« Teresa eries and cries, because that ugly man 
is going to send her brother to prison; so come 
and drive him away. Teresawants you, too.” 


Giovanni construed this epistle into a message 
from the git] herself, and hastened to obey. He 
was in a sad way; ‘when Baby’s papa explained 
the state of the case; and still more despairing 
when Teresa’s ultimatum was brought. She re- 
fused even to see him; heg#éed him to go at once: 
it was the only mercy he could show her. Then 
she shut herself in her room, and her mistress 
promiséd that no one should disturb her, until 
Giovanni had departed. 











TERESA’S YOUNG MAN. 


(PERODAODRAnrnrnmnwn™ — 


Baby was in everybody's way; so when Paul 
Danforth came to” know if she might go fora 
ramble in the grounds, permission was readily 
granted. Paul was the son of papa’s friend, 4 
manly chap of nine, to whose guardianship the 
little maid could be trusted ; and indeed, as the 
forest was surrounded by a high wall, there 
seemed ho danger of the children’s getting lost, 
even if they strayed beyond permitted limits. 

So the afternoon wore on. Baby’s mamma had 
gone to bed, with a terrible nervous ‘headache; 
and papa, after bidding the diseonsolate Giovanni 
good-bye, sought his friend, Mr: Danforth, in his 
room. The two got so interested over some old 
manuscripts, which had lately been unearthed in 
the convent-chapel, that twilight darkened before 
either remembered to inquire if the children had 
returned. The necessity for lighting candle 
did, at length, remind them of this. Mr. Dan- 
forth was about to ring the bell, to ask if the 
small people were in the: cloister, when ‘there 
came a rush of feet outside in the corridor, and 
a breathless group broke into the chamber, bear. 
ing the dismal tidings that the Florentine Giovanni 


’ had stabbed Teresa’s brother in the forest; and 


was at present below stairs, under the charge of 
the gend’armes, for safe conduct to the jail at 
Fenda. Tras 

Away rushed the ‘two gentlemen; and sur 
enough, in @ lower room, they found Luigi, just 
returning to his senses, his wounds being at- 
tended to as ‘well as amateur surgery would 
permit; Giovanni handcuffed, ‘and guarded by 
the officers; and Master Joseph ready to go as 
chief witness in the ne¢essiry examination, loud 
in lanientations for'the fate of-his beloved future 
brother. 

Off in their distant chambers, neither Teresa 
nor her mistress héard “anything of the tumult; 
and the whole party left thé house. It seemed 
best to convey Luigi to the hospital at Fenda; s0 
he was put into an easy carriage, and the gentle 
men accompanied him. They had been allowed 
to speak with Giovanni, and this was his story: 

He’had determined not to go away, until the 
next morning: for he hoped at least to get a sight 
of Teresa; and one’of the servants, who was s 
countryman and ‘acquaintance, had offered him 
hospitality. While the two friends were con- 
versing in the cloister; Master Joseph and Luigi 
passed through, on their road into the forest, 
having teceived pérmission to fish’ in the river. 
Giovanni's companion told hini who they were; 
and when, later, Giovanni was left to his own de- 
vices, he went himself intothe wood, to while away 
the time that hung heavily on his hands. He was 
very tired, and finally lay down on the grass and 
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fell asleep; it was sunset when he awoke, and{_ It was nine o’clock when the two gentlemen got 
began to retrace his steps towards the monastery. } back to the monastery, where they found great 
He reached the river, and stopped by a thicket, goontarine and distress..,The children had not 
to light a cigar; heard voices; looked out; and ; ; returned ; and so far, all efforts to find them 
saw Master Joseph and Luigi. The latter was were yain. Two dreadful hours of suspense and 
evidently tipsy, and the pair were disputing } search succeeded, with the awful idea that the 
vehemently. He listened, and soon learned that ; jenw had been drowned uppermost in the parents’ 
the tale of the forgery had been concocted between | minds. But at length they were discovered, in a 
the two, in order to frighten Teresa into the mar- : ‘ remote part of the forest, both fast asleep from 
riage. Luigi was grumbling at the smallness of } sheer weariness. When they awoke, and stared 


the'sum paid for his treachery, and was demand- ; 
ing more, which Master Joseph resolutely refused ; 
and at length the latter, declaring that he would | 
talk no longer, took himself off, ‘after vainly 
urging Luigi to accompany him, 

As soon as Master Joseph was out of sight, 
Giovanni went up to Luigi; told him who he 
was; and taxed him with hisconduct. Luigi flew 
into a violent ‘passion, and tried to strike him, 
daring him ‘to fight: Giovanni would not touch 
the fellow, hindered by the thought of Teresa. 
But Luigi clinched him, and the two rolled over 
on thé grass; first Giovanni uppermost, then 
Luigi; at last, Giovanni heard him exclaim: 

_a# You.coward, you’ve stabbed me!’’ 

Phen he heard footsteps running away. Luigi 
had fuinted., While he was trying to restore the 
young man, steps became audible; and up rushed 
one of the foresters and Master Joseph, the latter 
erying : 

anda thay :ade. _— I heard voices. 
Holy Mary, that fiend of a Florentine has mur- 

ered my poor Luigi !” 

At Fenda, a preliminary examination was held, 
before committing Giovanni to prison. Master 
Joseph testified that, just after leaving Luigi, he 
was startled by the sound of angry words, between 
his friend and some other man. He knew that 
the Florentine was in the neighborhood; and a 
dread flashed. across his mind that he had 
followed: Luigi, to force a quarrel upon him. 
He called tothe forester, who happened to come 
in sight at:the moment, and ran back, enough in 
advance to see Giovanni deal the blow. Luigi’s 
own testimony supported this evidence, for the 
youth really believed it. was the Tuscan, and not 
Giovanni, who had stabbed him. 





; about, and saw their fathers’ faces by the light 


} of the lanterns, Baby began to shriek like a little 


lunatic; and in spite of his nine years and his 
courage, Paul sobbed almost as loud; crying, 
incoherently : 

*‘We thought he would murder us, tog; and 
we ran, and we ran—oh, I don’t know how long. 
Then it was dark, and we lost our way, and Baby 
couldn’t run any more.” 

“Oh, don’t let that ugly lite man, with the 
knife, find us,” shrieked Baby. ‘He stabbed 
Luigi—he’ll kill us—he’ll kill us.’’ 

And though the small princess’ evidence might 
not have sufficed, Paul was quite old enough to 
tell his story clearly ; and he did it, at the trial, 
some days later; and finally Master Joseph got 
so alarmed and confused that he contradicted 
himself, and the whole truth finally came out. 

He had turned back to persuade Luigi anew 
to go home; heard Giovanni tell his name ; saw 
the pair clinch and fall. He drew his knife, 
meaning to hit Giovanni; in the gloom and his 
haste, he was deceived by the likeness between 
the pair, and struck Luigi. On the instant, he 
determined to turn the blunder to account; and 
accuse the Florentine. So he flung down the 
weapon, and hurried towards the dae where he 
had seen the forester. 

Luigi soon got well, and Teresa was married 
on the day already set for her bridal; but 
Giovanni was the bridegroom: Baby and Paul 
eceupied the seats of honor, at the breakfast ; 
and when called upon for toast, the small 
princess gave one, unhesitatingly : 

“ Teresa’s young man, and me, and Paul—for 
it’s our, wedding, teo-—and we like it so much, 
we mean to be married regularly once a week,” 





THE WOODLAND. GBAVE. 


BY MARIE 


Hei Bethan Mihiadhsies abel tne ’ 
» Where wood-flowers weave their silken floss, 


aes re ‘ ‘bola, oF By 
"Or pale-face from beyond the wave, 


8. LADD. 
Rest ‘neath the fretted architrave, 
In what is called the lonely grave, 


We know not; ‘and we only know 
A life, by death’s harsh overthrow, 
Now lives above, that lived below. 
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MR. FITZGERALD'S WIFE. 


BY ELIZA M. 


Evenynovy sighed, when pretty, merry Nelly 
Sedgwick married the haughty ‘‘J. Ansel Fitz- 
gerald; ’’ and all who knew him, predicted a 
shadowed, weary life for the beautiful brown- 
eyed bride; and—everybody was mistaken. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was wealthy and handsome; 
but in character, he was ‘domineering. In his 
own home—like: so many men who are polite 
abroad—he was a perfect tyrant. Two. fair 
‘women already lay: resting quietly beneath: the 
elegant sculptured monument bearing his name ; 
‘and. the rest they had achieved, at last, was a 
welcome one. ‘“ Died of. fever,” read the obitu- 
ary notices. Yes, it was fever: a slow, wasting 
fever; the result of blasted affectons, longings 
for loving words, tender caresses, which never 
came. Slaves they were, rather than wives. | Mr. 
Fitzgerald -had bestowed more gentleness and 
kind words on his horses: and hounds, than on 
these poor women,«though he :had sworn alle- 
giance'to'them: ‘So’ those, who knew them best, 
said they had died of broken hearts. 

He had now married his third wife, and was 
already beginning to speak patronizingly of Nelly, 
as ‘my wife, number three.” No wonder, there- 
fore, that people pitied her. But they did not 
know her. Theéy-never imagined it possible that 
‘the igentle little. maiden saw possibilities in him, 
undreamed of by others ;) and that this was why 
‘she had married him. . With Shakespeare’s Pe- 
truchio,/she thought, “I am born to tame you.” 

It was only two weeks after her wedding, that 
Nelly began. It was at ‘the er breakfast- 
table. 

« James,” she said. 

“You should’ call mé Ansel, my dear,” cor 
rected Mr. Fitagerald, who never liked the old- 
fashioned name as well as the miore stylish 
«* Angel.” 

Not heeding the interruption, Nelly went on, 
quite coolly. 

‘I want the two south windows,’ she said, 
‘which are so near together, made into a bay- 

window. It would give us’ a lovely’ view, ‘and 
secure a nice place for house-plants, _I do 80 
love window-flowers.”” 

Mr. Fitzgerald laid: down his knife aid fork, 
and stared in mute astonishment at his wife. 

Undismayed, she went on, inquiring,. pleas- 


antly, oe if,she,had not seen his pantomime: 





SHERMAN. 


** Wouldn’t it -bemice?” 

‘+Rubbish,” snarled Mr. Fitzgerald. 

“Rubbish ?’’ said Nelly, opening her eyes. in 
feigned wonder. 7 

‘¢ Yes, rubbish,’’ he cried, in answer, angrily. 
‘¢] hate plants; and once. forall; 1 won't haye 
my house littered up with them.’ 

$2, But, dears~” . 

“No buts, if you please, madame, I believe 
you understand me,’)sand Mr. Fitzgerald wayed 
his: hand, with the haughty motion which had 
alwaysisilenced his former.consorts, as he added; 

*«My date lamented wife would: never have 
dreamed: df sueh.a thing. Good+morning.”’ 

Rising, as he spoke, he lighted ia costly cigar, 
and strolled away, saying,| te himself: ‘I’ve 
taught her just what to. expect: all these women 
have:to. bend to @ stronger will; and.it is best to 
begin at onde to let them know their place.” 

And Nelly?: Katy or Fanny, ‘‘the laté’l- 
mented,’’ would have sat down aad wept over the 


< overthrow of their cherished hopes; if indeed 


they had ever had the’ courage to: ask for their 
fulfilment. Not so Nelly. She never so much 
as stopped ‘her (merry. séng,. during the day, but 
planned and sang, sang and: planned, through it 
all, while oftentimes 9:saucy smilevdurked in the 
corners of her mouth, and shone im:her eyes. 

When .Mr. Fitzgerald’ :came: home:to dinner, 
with his most unapproachgble Jook, expecting to 
find a‘sullenyor'at least a: tearful wife, he was 
astonished to see Nelly more prettily dressed 
than usual, and: gayer’ than: ever: © The’ bay- 
window was'not mentioned, and: he congratulated 
himself that'she had already forgotten’ it. ‘Ah, 
well,’’ he said, ‘she has learned her lesson, and 
bends to my stronger will.” and he stroked his 
whiskers, ¢omplacently. 

Two days more, and Mr. Fitagorsha was called 
out of the city—on “ pressing business,” he said: 
said business being merely to spend a couple of 
days hunting, in the country, with a few friends. 
But, of this he did not, feel it necessary to tell 


‘his’ wife, or'to ask- her company, although he 


knew she had dear friends residing in the neigh- 
borhood where he was going. ; 

No sooner had Me: Fitzgerald. left; than Nelly 
started’ off ‘6n''s brisk walk ‘to’ the’ nearest car- 
penter, and had a long talk with him. 

The evening.of the seeond day, Mr. Fitzgerald 
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walked in, to find the dark, gloomy sitting-room 
transformed into a sunny, pleasant apartment, 
Accarpet, bestrewn with bright-hued autumn 
leaves, took the place of the dull one which 
Katy—the first wife—had put down, with her 
own slender fingers, ‘‘to save hiring someone,”’ 
shé’had said, not heeding the drain on her own 
delicate self, since it lessened that on her selfish 
husband’s purse. A cozy rocking-chair stood in 


the most comfortable place ‘by the fire, where } 


Fanny’s stiff, straight-backed one had stood for 
so long; and above and over all, streamed the 
blessed sunshine, from’a beautiful bay-window, 
where blossomed some lovely flowering plants. 
Above them, hung a gilt cage, in which a pretty 
enary bird fluttered and sang. 

There was.one other noticeable change,' The 
light stove had been taken away, and an open 
grate replaced it, throwing dancing shadows of 
light and shade upon the soft-hued carpet. 

“Oh, Ansel,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Nelly, pressing 
akiss upon his cold forehead. She always called 
him by his favorite name, when she had anything 
to gain by it, or wished particularly to please 
him, ‘Oh, Ansel; Tam se glad you have! come. 
I have just gotten’ everything fixed s0 nicely. 
Doesn’t it look well ?”’ ' 

Mr. Fitzgerald sank into the easy-chair;: his 
jaw fell; his eyes’ stared, wide .épen. ‘For the 
space of some ten seconds, he did ‘ihot say a word. 
Howas struck dumb. ‘Then he gasped: 

» Madame, I believe—I thoughtyou under- 
stood’ me—when I told you not to have the bay- 
ow made. Evidently, you don’t heed the 
fipture injunction, « Wives, submit yourselves 
=. husbands ;” ‘but openly disregard it.”’ 
"Oh, no, I don't forget it, dear;’’ replied his 
wife, sweetly, though her eyes twinkled mischiev- 
ously, as she went on feeding Dick, the canary, 
with alamp of sugar. «But does not the same 
book somewhere say, ‘Husbands, obey your 
wives?’ Doesn't it, Ansel, my dear?’ 

“That'is out of date ; quite so,” answered he, 
inconsistently. ‘‘No man of any spirit expects 
to be tied to a woman’s apron-strings, nowadays, 
After this, remember, madame,” and he now 
rose in his chair, and turned solemnly towards 
her, looking like another Rhédamanthes, ‘ after 
this, madame, remember that I am sole master of 
this—my house—and I will not be responsible, 
pecuniarily, for any trumpery you see fit to put 
into it, “Tt is good enough as ft is,” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, as he finished, resumed his 
seat, and elevated his heels to the shining fender, 
ifthe matter was'settled forever. 

“Very well, sir,” replied Nelly, with perfect 
coolness,...‘‘ Nevertheless, as my. position, as 











mistress and wife, makes me fully equal to you, 
I, too, shall not only expect to do, but shall do, 
without restraint, whatever I think proper and 
best, to make my home a cozy and comfortable 
one. Women have rights, as well as men. I, 
for one, am not @ slave. We are in partnership 
together: I am not your mere clerk. Now, sir, 
I believe you understand me, also.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald was dumb with astonishment. 
In all their weak, dependent little lives, Katy or 
Fanny had never presumed to have a will of their 
own; but had always submitted, meekly, to be led 
as their husband pleased. 

“My late lamented Katy and Fanny—’’ he 
began. 

«« There, let me. see, where have I heard those 
names before? They seem so strangely -fa- 
miliar.” 

Nelly wrinkled her fair forehead, as if in the 
utmost perplexity, as she thus spoke. 

She looked so'pretty, with all this sauciness, 
that Mr. Fitzgerald’s handsome lips twitched, 
in spite of himself, with a smile he tried in vain 
to suppress. But he managed to say, with an 
assumption of great dignity: 

‘We will have no more altercations, if you 
please, madame. Now, where is. the old chair 


that my ‘late lamented—’ ”’ 


«Where have I heard that?’ repeated Nelly. 

Her husband, for once, was beaten. He 
turned away, to hide another smile; and for 
that ‘night, she heard no more of the late la- 
mented.’ 

But, ‘as the days wore on; Mr. Fitsgerald 
spared no pains to render his’ wife's life a 
burden to her; and as long practice ‘had made 
him perfect, Nelly was tempted to give up in 
despair, at times. But her natural courage came 
to her aid; and she resolved to persevere. 

One evening, he eanie home to his dinner, im 
an unusually bad temper. 

“Mrs. ‘Fitzgerald,’’ he asked, severely, at the 
table, “‘ what ails this: steak Ln It’s burned, it’s 
tough, it’s tasteless. The, potatoes are scorched, 
the bread is sour, the rolls are like lead, and the 
butter is rancid. There is nothing fit for a decent 
man to eat.” 

* Eat away, then, dear,” said Nelly, placidly ; 
“for, to-day, you don’t quite come under that 
catalogue, I'think.”’ P 

““* By George, madame,’’ he exclaimed, angrily, 
pushing back his chair, ‘this is unbetrable. To 
be told, to my face, that I am not a decent man! 
And I a Fitzgerald, ..My lete la—’ 

“Yes, your ‘late lamented Katy and’ Fanny |’ 
Do go on,” said Nelly, saucily, ‘or let the dead 
rest. Really, sir, no decent man would swear at 
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his wife; find fault with the dinner; and make 
life thoroughly uncomfortable for her. But 
finish your meal, love, and let us go to the 
opera. Bridget had to go home to-day. We 
were out of coal, and I had a headache, beside 
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ne 
j rising and pacing the room, excitedly. ‘I sup. 
pose Nelly has run away, at last: Well, I don; 
blame her. After all, a woman is a human being, 
and has, as she says; some rights. I thought her 
like my other wives; but I see now they had 


having many callers. But I did my best.” 3 hot the courage to tell me the truth. No ma 

Mr. Fitzgerald would not .go to the opera, ; would have stood what she has, as patiently; 
however. His feelings had been too deeply hurt, } and she always keeps her temper, too. I have 
he said to himself; and so he strolled sadly away, ; been a shameful husband, I acknowledge; bu 
to the handsome cemetery. Here he stood, and } she has.shown me myself, pretty well, in all my 
gazed on the seulptured Fitagerald monument, : selfishness and egotism, better than any one else 
wondering how the name of Nelly would look ; ever could. I have quoted Katy and Fanny to 
beneath those of Katy and Fanny. her, until she is tired of their very names. | 

Another week went by. Mr. Fitzgerald had } never loved either of them, I now see, as I have 
again absented himself from home, for several } learned to love her. Oh, my beautiful, proud- 
days. ‘It ig best'to let women see you will do} spirited Nelly! Come back, come back, and | 
as you please,” he said. will try and prove faithful and true.”’ 

The evening he returned, he found the house; Almost involunterily, his voice, broken and 
silent and deserted. No cheery light streamed } trembling, took up the despairing words of tha 
from the bay-window, to bid him welcome. The { most tender and sad of all love-songs: 
window, by the way, had come to be quite a “Qould ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
favorite seat of his. No answer came to his re- In the old likeness that I knew, 
peated calls for Nelly. Where was she? Her I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas. 
pretty face always before had greeted him, on his et ee ee 
return from business or pleasure. Hastily, he 
deseended to the basement. No one was there. 
All looked cold, dark, and dreary ; for he did not 
see the sweet, anxious face hidden in a shadowed 
recess; a face, watching his, in the moonlight, 
full of pity for him; for Nelly was there, and as 
she beheld the look of trouble, and. the love, 
which, for the first time, for weeks, shone in his : 
face, she almost repented of what she had done. 

At last, with 9 sigh, he went upstairs, into § and tell her of my love.” 
the pretty sitting-room, and sat down. The fire In the morning hours, Nelly came back, from 
had gone out in the grate. Buthe did not notice; a long, dreary night, spent. at @ friend’s, where 
it. For a long, long time he sat there, and then; she had gone,-after watching Mr. Fitzgerald's 
went, by a sudden impulse, to the dainty bed-' dismay at finding her, .as he,supposed, flown 
room, hoping: he might» diseover, perchance,‘ She returned to discover\a thoroughly repentant 
something that would tell him of Nelly. There | husband; and the change was radical and pe 
was nothing there, however. So, once more, he; manent. He, who. had tyrannized over women 
went downstairs, and seated himself by the des- | so long, now yields gracefully to, Nelly’s sway, 
olate grate. He began to soliloquize, grimly. ; and crowns her queen of his home and of his 
« What a brute I am,’’ he exclaimed, at last, heart. 


I never was half worthy of you, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the like of you. 

Now, all men beside seem to me like shadows, 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 


' Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas. 
Drop forgiveness from heaven, like dew.” 
The last-words ended in something strangely 
like a sob, and he muttered, ‘‘God grant that it 
may not be ‘too late’ for meto find my darling, 








THE STAR AND THE LILY. 
Bx JEAN MAXWELE. 


Night comes, with step so soft and slow, 
And Nature sinks to sweetest rest. 
Reflected in the lake below, ~ 
The Star lies on the Lily's breast, 
So closely wed, that nought can break 
Their union, or their oneness mar. 
By day a Lily on the lake, 
That nightly, brightly, blooms a ‘Star. 


Tue Lily strives, with vain embrace, 
To fold in love the distant Star. 
‘The Star looks on the Lily’s face, 
And weeps because she is so far. 
His tears aye wafted from the skies, 
And fall on her in gentle dews. 
She looks into the lake, and sighs: 
“What's beauty, when no love pursues?” 





LOVE IN TANGLE. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A srterF time after Caleb Stewart had been so‘ 
unceremoniously dismissed by the Indian chief, 
that gentleman presented himself in the lower{ ‘Rather a difficult old fellow to get along with, 
office of the National Hotel, where he lingered { I should fancy,”” answered Keene. “ Your half- 
awhile, without inquiring for anyone; then } ; educated — is always troublesome in nego- 
quietly made his way upstairs into the upper } ; tiations.’ 
corridors which led to the west wing. Here he ‘* Half-educated? Well; now, I should Tike to 
entered one of those side passages, through ; see the smartest man among us attempt to match 
which each suite of rooms is reached; and, after { himself with this old redskin.  He’s about the 
waiting long enough to assure himself that no only savage on the other side of the Mississippi 
strange voices gave evidence of visitors within, who understands our ways, and knows liow to 
knoeked lightly at the door, and passed through } meet them. There’s no treading down fars, with 


; just come from the old chief, who is sitting there 
in his den, sharp and cold as one of his own 
tomahawks.” 


it, almost at the same moment. 
In the square and rather capacious parlor, a; 


} your foot for a weight, when you buy skins of 


‘ his agen I tell you, Keene, he’s a wonderful 


gentleman was sitting before a bright anthracite { old chap.”’ 


fire, which sent a ruddy glow, around the whole 
room, quite overpowering the concentrated illu- 
mination of a student’s lamp that stood on a table 
covered with a dingy cloth, half buried under 
bundles of documents, pamphlets, and news- 
papers. These the gentleman had pushed aside 
tomake room for his elbow, while he ‘rested in 
that well-worn easy-chair, afier a long day of 
official work. 
, The light knock of his visitor was not enough 
to arouse him from the luxurious attitude into 
which he had fallen; and quite unconscious of 
the. new presence, he sat, stretching his feet 
lazily toward the grate, admiring his embroid- 
ered slippers, with half-closed eyes, as the 
firelight played upon them. .~ 

“Upon my word, I am in Juck to find you 
alone and so comfortable,” said Stewart, by way 
of introducing himself, 

Jared Keene drew up his feet; sat more firmly 
in his chair; and was wide awake in an instant. 

“I did not think that company would be just 
the thing for any business you might, come upon,”’ 
he said, reaching out for another easy-chair, 
sweeping some papers from the cushion, and 
drawing it toward the fire, ‘Sit down, and let 
us talk comfortably ;, unless you find the fire too 
hot fer you.” 

* Not at, all,’’ answered Stewart, seating him- 
self, “<The nights are a little chilly yet, and a 
apres eres; especially as T have 


‘among their followers, 





“‘That is unfortunate, just now,’’ answered 
Keene, thoroughly aroused to interest in the 
subject. 

“It would lead the whole project into dis- 
aster,” was Stewart’s thoughtful reply. ‘I tried 
my best to keep the old warrior at home; but it 
was of no use: he was bent on the expedition, 
and would come; but I managed to outnumber 
him with young chiefs, to whom thie tribes have 
given more power pyr he found’ good for 
him. Every one of them has a vote in this 


matter, and I have not Runted with them season 
after season for nothing.” 


‘“‘T suppose not. Sufficient education for this 
purpose you have given them, I dare say.” 

‘Just so. It has been a work of time, though : 
for the most difficult thing to instill into these 
young bucks is doubt of their old chiefs, espe- 
cially one like this Washaning, who is both a 
warrior and g ‘‘ medicine-man.””” It is almost as 
easy to make a Turk doubt Mahomet, as to instill 
suspicion against these wise men of their nations, 
Like the far-seeing of 
our race, these Indians blend their religion and 
polities so adroitly that one is forced to help 
the other; and to attack a medicine-man is con- 
sidered sacrilegious.”’ 

“To attack? Yes—that means resistance; but 
there is such a thing as undermining.” 

Stewart laughed, meaningly. 

“You will find me a tolerable segineay, I 
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fancy, if our fortress can be taken in no other 
way; but it will tax all my energies either to 
persuade or conquer this shrewd old customer,” 

‘*But cannot it be done without him?’ sug- 
gested Keene, still regarding the warmly-tinted’ 
flewers on his slippers with half-shut eyes. 

‘Almost: anything. can be done when satis- 
factory preliminaries are arranged,’’ responded 
Stewart, sinking his voice almost to a whisper. 

‘That should not be difficult, between men 
who understand each other.” 

«And a certain creed, consisting of three 
words, which wise men leaye unspoken—above 
all, unwritten,’’ said Stewart, allowing a crafty 
smile to steal over his face. 

‘¢ Ah, yes, that is understood,”’ muttered Keene, 
still smiling down upon his slippered feet, as if 
they were objects of primary consideration. 
‘Have you brought a map of the land?” 

“ Yes, here it is.’’ 

*¢ And you are thoroughly acquainted with it?” 

** Better, by half, than the Indians who own 
it.’ 

Keene took the map; wheeled his chair around 
to the table; and pushing the documents aside 


till some of them fell upon the floor, spread the } 


carefully lined and colored paper out before 
him. 

‘* A fine agricultural country, you tell me?” he 
said, 

‘Most of it; but some portions are sterile 
enough. For instance, all this region, which 


we can divide oe with the young chiefs, as we } 


win, them over.’ 
“ Or leave for the Government,” added Keene, : 
looking curiously at the pencil dashes that had } 


heaped up signs of a wild, broken country, in a ; 


western corner of the map. ‘It is wonderful 
how many. barren rocks and swamp lands fall to 
Uncle Sam, in these arrangements.” 

** Really, it would seem so,”’ answered Stewart, 


smiling, as if he,had received a compliment. | 
*« But these have the rough aspect of mineral | 


lands, I should say.” The assistant secretary— | 
for this man held that important position in one 
of the departments——gave a swift, keen glance at | 
Stewart's face, as he said this; but not a muscle 
stirred there, as the speculator answered, with a 
dejected shake of the head : 

“1 thought so, once; but thorough prospecting 
disappointed me.” 

“« Well, now what is your idea?” 

Here Stewart drew hig chair close to the table, 
and continued the conversation in a low, some- 
times eager voice, pausing now and then to point 
out some place on the map with his finger. 

Keene listened, questioned, and entered into 


the subject so cautiously that the speculator was, 
for a time, left in doubt of the impression his 
insidious eloquence was making. But this anx- 
iety wore off, by degrees; for the man felt that 
he was succeeding. Indeed, there was, in his 
selfish purpose, something so like sincerity, that 
it seldom failed to overcome the caution of a 
confederate like the official before him. {8 
kindred in character and object, these two soon 
came to a thorough understanding. 

After this, their voices grew louder and more 
cheerful; and when Keene turned from the table, 
} and settled back in his easy-chair, he folded both 
} hands over his chest, and smiled pleasantly at 

the fire, like some good philanthropist who had 
} just completed a labor of humanity. 

‘‘Then you think I had better not call on the 
Secretary in person?’ said Stewart, holding an 
end of red tape between his teeth, as he twisted 
the other portion around the map. 

«By no means. Trust the Secretary to me, 
Indeed, my dear fellow, it may be as well to 
keep clear of the Department altogether. Your 
duties lie with the young chiefs.” 

‘* Well, I have most of them well in hand.” 

‘Except the old potentate. From your ac 
count, he must be a tough old fellow to en- 
counter. I should not mind taking a turn at 
him, myself; but what were you saying just now 
about some girl? Have they brought their wo- 

men along?” 
“Only one—the granddaughter of Wash- 
aning.” 

“A beast of vende, High cheek bones, and 
: all that, I suppose.” 

For. the first time during that conference, a 
pie color came into Stewart’s face; but s 
; forced laugh dispersed it. 

} “Add @ man’s hat anda blanket, and you have 
} the usual costume. But this young lady— 
“Young lady ?” 

“Just that, The granddaughter of Washaning 
has nothing of the Indian woman but her free 
grace. In all things else, she is the mate for 
; any belle in Washington.” 

Keene leaned back in his chair, and laughed 

alond. 

“No, no, that is a little too much,”’ he said. 
“«T have had some experience with these Indian 
j Commissioners, and never saw a decently hand- 
{ some woman among them. If this young squaw 

has not already selected a husband, why trouble 
: yourself about the land? It would be easier to 
marry her yourself,” 
; Stewart’s face flamed up agnin, and he ground 








the tape apart with his teeth, in a sudden fit of 


wrath, Marry Washance? Had he not just 
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been turned from her grandfather's door because 
the audacity of this idea had emboldened him to 
enter it? Had not the rage.and shame of this 
dismissal driven him into this interview with 
Keene ? 


CHAPTER IX. 

Wuen Washanee awoke, the next morning, a 
sensation of doubt and trouble came upon her. 
Fresh from a world of dreams came a dear re- 
membrance of all the events of the previous day. 
Beneath all her freedom of thought and action 
lay the keen sensitiveness which nature alone 
gives in perfection, and education can only imi- 
tate. This essentially feminine quality gave soft- 
ness and beauty to a character which might other- 
wise have beer only picturesque. Strange as it 
may seem, this fine essence of her being was a 
direct inheritance from the old Indian whom 
men were ready to deal with as a savage; and 
it was both the happiness and torment of her 
life. Though nothing in. human nature could 
surpass this young creature in simple pride, 
there was no more admixture of ‘vanity in it 
than is found in the unconscious assumption of 
achild, On the contrary, underneath it all was 
a feeling of self-distrust, that. gave a shy charm 
to her very haughtiness. 

The first vision that presented itself to her, that 
morning, was that of the fair young white girl, 
standing behind that veil of lace, in her long 
wbe, with a flood of loosened hair streaming 
over it, in. long, wavy drifts, and taking the 
gleam of sunbeams in the lamplight. 

This delicate. type of beauty was so strange to 
the young Indian, that it carried the force of en- 
chantment with it; and for the first time, her 
soul was troubled with faint thrills. of envy. 
Would she ever be beautiful, like that bright 
creature? | Worshiped as she was? Would she 
éver sing as sweetly, and be listened to with such 
deferential homage by the chiefs of a great na- 
tior—such as she had seen in the Senate Chamber 
only the day ‘before? How could she learn to 
subdue herself, and be more like this fair girl? 

This was the highest ambition that’ possessed 
Washanee, that morning. She remembered her 
wild leap into the garden, and intrusion into the 
house of Senator Noel, with shrinking dismay: 
the stormy music with which she had quenehed 
the sweeter voice of Constance—and ‘absolutely 
loathed herself. The sad and most gentle rebuke 
of her grandfather came to her memory. with 
double force, in the freshness of the new day. 





not so easily tamed into convertionalities., But, 
for the time, she fairly hated her own grand 
powers of body and mind. 

The girl grew restless under these disheart- 
ening reflections; and flinging aside the gor- 
geously ‘embroidered covering of her bed, pre- 
pared to arise and commence her new duties of 
transformation. 

The noise she»made disturbed Chloe, who 
uncoiled, herself. on the bearskin; threw up her 
copper-colored arms; stretched herself; and gave 
a yawn of the great, heavy mouth, that seemed to 
cleave her countenance in twain; and muttered; 
discontentedly : 

“ Jes’ wait whil’st:1 wakes up.” 

Washanee tovk no heed of this sleepy plea, but 
went on dressing herself; so Chloe gathered her 
limbs together; turned lazily ; and went to sleep 
again: but directly after, she was thoroughly 


. aroused. 


Washanee had dressed herself, and stood by 
the open window, looking out wpon the spacious 
garden beneath. The view was not particularly 
exhilarating. A damp fog floated over the 
shrubbery, and lay in wreaths among the trees, 
Dead leaves, left by ithe winter on the Virginia 
creepers, that had taken a certain richness from 
touches of the lamplight on the evening before, 
now hung brown and sodden ‘from the coiling 
vine stems. Had the day been fair, signs of 
budding life might have been discernible in the 
branches; but all this was) concealed by the fog 
drifting through them; and the carpet of young 
grass, springing up here and there, could only 
be seen in glimpses through the drifting gray. 

«‘ Wisse, Wisse! Come here, and see if you 
ean get this: for me.”’ 

Wisse stood up on the bearskin, and hurried 
a dress. over the tangled wool of her head. 

Washanee grew impatient, and, leaning out of 
the window, seized a branch of the elm tree, that 
had served her so'well the night before; and was 
preparing to swing herself out upon it, when she 
remembered her resolution, and let it recoil from 
her band, with a great rush and rustle of the 
swirling twigs. 

“‘Wisse!. Chloe! 
the wind will take it.” 

** Well, what am) it?’’, answered the slave, 
sauntering toward: the window, buttoning her 
dress as she went. 

“See, I don’t know what it is; but. get it for 
me. It was almost within reach, a minute ago.’’ 

Washance ‘pointed’ to a half sheet of paper, 


I say! 


Oeme quickly, or 


Still, Washanee had too much vital force to | that was fluttering, like a bat, to and fro in. the 


‘arry out her own resolvés. ' The fire of genius 
amd grand physical forces of perfect health are 


mists of the fog. 
** Why doesn’t yerswing through and get it?” 
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said Wisse. 
las’ night.’ 

“As I did last night,’ repeated Washanee, 
with an angry blush.. “Hush, Wisse, and never 
dare mention that again.” 

Wisse stood back a pace, and stared at her 
mistress. 

‘**He, he! Now what has I been doin’ ?” 

“Nothing, Wisse. Only I:want you to forget 
that I ever did anything like that. It was very 
wrong.” 

“Wrong? Why dat ain’t nuffin’ ’tall ter what 
yer can do.” 

“There, there! Don’t stand talking; but get 
me the paper. It is drifting up higher and 
higher. Get it, I say!” 


* Jes’ yer make a dive as yer did 





| 
| 
| 


innumerable short braids, stiff.and spiky, that 
were tipped with bits of scarlet ribbon, and 
stood out from the fluffy mass with wonderfy) 
effect. 

While Wisse was ornamenting her head, 
arranging her frock of coarse blue cloth, button- 
ing deerskin garters over her slim ankles, and 
lacing moccasins on her small copper-colored 
feet, Washanee'sat down by the window, and 
eldsely examined the paper which the slave had 
won for her with so much peril. It was only» 
half sheet of manuscript music, with jagged 
edges, evidently torn from the corresponding 
portion with a suddeg twist or wrench. 

The girl's face clouded, as she looked upon it; 
then suddenly lighted up, and laying the paper 





Wisse leaped upon the window-sill, like a cat, ‘ on the window-sill, she smoothed it gently with 


caught a branch: of the elm, dropped her body 
downward, and crept along it, hand over hand, 
till she reached the trunk, which she clung to 
with both arms and knees, till she reached: one 
of the boughs, om which she crept into mid-air, 
seized the paper, which was fluttering among 
the twigs, with an ‘eagerness. that. lost her 
balance, and she came hurtling down ten feet 
or moré, with what threatened to be a death 
rush. 

Washanee uttered a cry, and sprang upon the 
window-sill; but was checked by a rustling 
tumult half way down the elm, where Wisse was 
swinging to a branch with one hand, holding the 
paper in her teeth, and in the act of turning a 
somersault, which she accomplished with the 
agility of a squirrel. Once seated astride the 
branch, she leisurely examined the paper, calling 
out: 

«Oh, he! 
an’ jaggers.” 

“Bring it to me, and come down at once. 
Can you not see that the branch is cracking 
under you ?” 

“Golly, so it am! 
jamp spry.” : 

The next minute; Wisse swung herself to the 
window-sill, while the branch she had clung to 
dangled downward, with fresh splinters’ breaking 
through the bark. 

“Golly, golly! Dat am fan,/? she exelaimed, 
dancing up and’down om the stonework with 
her naked feet, and looking at the shattered elm 
branch over her shoulder. ‘‘ Mighty close shave 
fer dis nigger. Dar, young missus, am de 

2:3" 

With this, Wisse leaped into the room, and 
demurely completed ber toilet, which consisted 
in dragging a coarse comb through her wool, 
with all the force of both hands, flailing it into 


*Tain’t got nuffin’ on it but crooks 


Time fer dis nigger ter 





both hands. 

“It is the very same,’’ she thought. ‘TI saw 
it there among the pile of music—this is what 
she was singing: The words, how sweet they 
were; how intently he listened. They have 
been in my heart all the time—not all here—ano, 
they are not all here; but I can remember the 
rest. The writing, too. How beautiful it is! 
Ah, I will study—I will practice. I will write 
hike this. Ah, I was wishing, longing so much 
to do something like her, and here the Great 
Spirit sends me this.” 

Even while these thoughts were running 
through her mind, Washanee kept repeating the 
words of Constance Noel’s song with her lips. It 
had haunted her memory both in the music and 
the words, even through her dreams, and the rest 
came likean inspiration. During the next hour, 
she went about the room, arranging it daintily; 
but with this song upon her lips all the time. 

At last, as if satisfied with the mastery she 
had obtained, she drew a little table to the win- 
dow, and spreading the music before her, began 
to copy the handwriting. In this, she followed 
no impulse, but admiration ef the beautifully 
formed letters, and a wish to ‘perfect herself in 
what she deemed a method peouliar to the people 
she hed been thrown among. — Up te this time, 
her. writing, like all other studies, had been 
formed on the model supplied by her grandfather, 
which in faet. possessed much more delicacy and 
eharacter than is found in the present. rushing 
style; but, Constance threw both individuality 
end grace into her handwriting. | Washanee 
caught the inspiration of it, and eopied every 
word, letter by. letter, with the patience s 
drudging artist gives to a great master. Again 
and-again, this forest-bred girl returned to her 
task; and the result, wes such as usually follows 
earnest intent and resolute industry, It was not 
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jong before: Washanee‘could hardly herself have } umph. There is absolute pleasure in the exercise 
told the difference between /her own hand- ; of great ability, independent of its vbject; and 
writing and that ‘upon the sheet of torn music. | with this man, genius was a passion, afterwards 

To Wisse all this was a source of constant } to broaden into # power. The ‘very eloquence 
wonder. “She could not comprehend the signifi- } that had charmed his audience, and convinced 
vance of the strange marks that grew under } more’ experienced compeers, had for himself an 


Washanee’s pen, as she practiced her new art. 

What could there be in them to enthrall her 

young mistress so completely?! | Why had she 

changed so much under their influence? Was it 

some new form of incantation, taught by the | 
great medicime-man, her grandfather? If so, 

there was nothing to fear‘in ‘it—-or could it be, 

that these white people, who thronged the streets, 

dnd filled the great houses as’ far as her eye 

could reach, had thrown some charm'over her 

mistress, that had taken away) all her spirit? 

Why had she ceased to sing her wild wood songs, 

and go humming about all day, half under her 

breath, like bees among the wild ‘flowers? It 

was not natural. Wisse was troubled by the } 
change, and lay awake one night at least ten 

minutes, wondering why her young mistress 

would keep @ light burning, and sit up so late } 
witking strange marks on paper. 

The old chief ‘was very busy during the first 
week ‘of his stay in Washington, and took less | 
heed of the girl's change of mood than he might ; 
have done when less perplexing questions were 
forced upon him. So Washanee went on with her : 
studies tinchecked; for no one observed this } 
change in her life, except Wisse, 'to whom it had 
the'weird charm*of witchcraft. 


CHAPTER X. 
Hvrstice Young was a new Senator, and 
brought to his public trust all the enthusiasm of 


great ability and intense patriotism. - Like that 
grand’ old statesman, Henry Clay—-whose elo- : 
quence is a ‘sacred memory to’ many of us—he | 
"Knew no Notth, no South, no East, no West ; 3 
but’ his ‘coutitry—his prhole country.” That { 
Which his noble protétype had so grandly ac- 
complished; he was ready to perpetuate. By no 
chance could this young man’ be ‘éntarigled in the 
small polities of the day; by no possibility could 
his aims ‘stoop to that. Holding himself as a 
-publie agent, he gave t6é his trust all the energies 
of his mind and all the enthusiasm of his spirit. 
True, he was ambitious.” What richly-endowed 
man is not? But if he aspired to achieve fame, 
or the influence that springs out of it, no personal 
selfishness urged him on to its attainment. That, 
and everything hé aimed for, Serene 
to be rendered back to his country. 

The day of his maiden speech inthe Senate 
had been one of great anxiety and-eomplete tri- { 





exquisite sense of creation. Ideas, slumbering 
in his brain’ till that: day, took life; and came 
from his lips with a force that thrilled him, as it 
thrilled his audience. 

Yet there is one passion the greatest man who 
ever lived will keep sacred to himself—love; and 
the home which love sanctifies belongs to him- 
self; and the altar of a nation is not more holy 
to the patriot than the hearthstone protected: by 
that nation. 

Is it strange, then, that even in the excitement 
of his first:speech, this young man should have 
given one swift, fiery thought to the one being 
who seemed to feel each idea that he uftered, as 
if it werea pulse leaping from his own heart; 
and that he should have given himself the 
crowning happiness of seeking Constance Noel 
that evening? 

If there is a man ‘splendidly endowed, and 
strong in patriotic purpose, who can allow am- 
bition to freeze his affections, and thus claim 
greatness, Huestice Young was not that man. 
With him, heart’and mind went together. If he 
spoke like a statesman, he loved like 'a boy. 

He had thought, too, that Constance loved him; 
and honored her all the more: because of the im- 
pulse that had led ‘to the betrayal of this love. 
With this feeling, he had sought some glance or 
word that might strengthen this idea; and had 
met with what seemed to him a rebuff. This 
stung him; for the man’s heart was passionate in 


‘ its tenderness; and the day that had been’so full 


of sunshine, clouded over him that night. 

A great character can be marred by vanity, 
but never by honest pride; which reserves for 
itself the respect it renders to others... If Young 
loved like’a boy, he thought ‘as a man; and the 
eold check of Miss Noel's manner wounded him 
80 deeply that he resolved’to seek her no more, 
unless some word of excuse or sign“of relenting 
should reach him. He was not yet, even in his 
own heart, so deéply pledged to the lady that she 
could demand from his tenderness any sacrifice 
of séelf-respeet? ' That had already been suffi- 
ciently imperiled when-he had assumed so confi- 
dently that she had-written the poem which was 
fast becoming a source of ~~ mysticism to 
him. 

This''t ¢?as more than enough to bring 
the iniage of Washanee before him, in all her 
wild, picturesque beauty. The warmth, the fire, 
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the wonderful grace of this forest child, swept his 
thoughts, for a time, from Constance herself. } 
Perhaps at no other time could the wild beauty 


«But this is! genuine praise, my friend. The 
papers are full of it, this morning.” 
“TI am glad ‘of that,” said Young, kindling 


of this girl have impressed him so deeply. All ; into animation, and quite too honest for any 
the romance and artistic genius natural to him } ; pretense of indifference to what the press might 
were inspired by the contrast of her presence with { say of him. “Such things are an endorsement 
the-fair Constance, who seemed to hold half her of the confidence my constituents have bestowed 


the desert was ever more free and natural than 
the Indian girl. 

« How that creature must worship the man she 
loves,’ Young thought, as the image of Washanee | 
came between him and Constance, where she ’ 
stood, smiling on him through the darkness, as 
the colors of a rich landscape paint themselves } 
on our dreams; ‘‘and how some men might love } 
her—one of her own savage race, perhaps ; but } ; 
then, she is so far removed from them—so nearly ° 
white, and grandly beautiful. Ah!’ 


characteristics in reserve ;) while no gazelle of ; 


upon me.” 
General Noel laughed. . 
** You are-frank;’’ he! said, ‘‘and I like it; but 


} most of our new members seem to think that to 


| express indinerenee, or even contempt of the 
; press, is . proof of their own superiority to its 
opinions.” 
‘That is like standing. on the track of 4 rail- 
‘road, and daring the engine to run over you.” 
Again the general laughed, and replied, 
; ightly' 
*‘ Constance ‘would ‘tell you that you are only 


All at once, Young turned restlessly on his , echoing Queen Margaret of France, when she 
pillow, disturbed by a thought that crossed his } ’ forbade her servants to drive a vagrant troubadour 
brain with a sort of shock. “Could it be? Had ; from under her window. ‘Rather bring hin 
this wild girl written the poem he was vain ; } here,’ she said, ‘that I may thank the man 
enough to impute to Constance? Why not? ; ; who has power to tell the world that I am beaw- 
Her powers of musie were quite as wonderful ; tiful.’” 

as this would be, and the keem interest she had ;  «: That proves that the daughter of Catherine 


taken in his speech was so manifest that no one § ‘de Medici inherited something more than beauty 
could doubt the enthusiasm with which she ac- ' from her mother,” said Young, smiling faintly as 


cepted and understood every word of it.’” ‘the name of Constance came into the converss- 
This thought kept the young man awake, and ; tion. ‘‘ But Miss Noel—I trust that she is well 
filled the sleep he got: with feverish, unrest. {this morning, It seemed’ to me that she looked 


Would it have pleased him, had proof of Washa- ; 
nee’s authorship been possible? Or was he dis- 
appointed that any question of his first idea 3 
about Constance had arisen? 
When Young entered the Senate for the first ; 
time after his triumph there, his fellow-members 
were not surprised that an air of languid reaction 
should hang about him, Many of them knew 
how severely nature can recoil upon herself, after ; 
great excitement; and replaced admiration with ; 
sympathy. Among the first to congratulate him 3 
a second time was General Noel, who came to his 
desk, and with unusual cordiality, spoke of the 
opinion he had just heard from men whose praise 
gave assurance of reputation. 

«I had no idea how profound was the impres- 
sion made by your speech,’”’ he said. ‘‘Men 
who have represented their States for years are 
congratulating themselves on the.new strength 
given to the Government.” 

‘Such men can’afford to be both compliment- 
ary and kind,” answered the young man, who 
had hoped for some other opinion—a message, 
perhaps—and, spite of all this praise, felt disap- 
pointed that no word of Constance -had dropped 
into the general’s congratulations. 





tired and a little pale last night.’ 
“Did she? I failed to observe it. In fact, 
the entrance of that strange girl, and her won- 


: derful singing, made me forgetfal of everything 


else. Did you ever witness, anything more 
dramatic, Young ?”’ 

‘Never. It quite took me off my feet; but I 
fear the whole thing took Miss. Noel by surprise. 
She did not seem quite herself, after that.” 

“Ah, I did not observe; but*no. wonder. 
When the girl dropped on her knees in that 
strange way, it seemed as if she were appealing 
to me for something, I have never seen such 
eyes but once, and then they were fall of tears.” 

The general’s voice sank lower and lower, a8 
he spoke, till the last words seemed uttered to 
himself, unconsciously, and «look of dreamy 
trouble came over his face. 

‘* Nor I, but onee,’’ said Young, with a sudden 
rush of memory, ‘‘ and that was in a picture.” 

“A picture? Where? No doubt it is the 
same thing that haunts me,’’ questioned Noel, 
eagerly, as if the suggestion gave him a sense of 
relief. 

ilemaneh Canaan: a ne palace, some miles 
out of Naples.” 
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«Yes, yes, I have been there.”’ 

“There is a picture in one of the salons, that I 
shall never forget. It represents Abraham 
turning Hagar and her son out of doors. As you 
stand before it, Sarah sits at the left, with one 
arm around a young lad, her son, and her sharp 
oli face turned upon Abraham, who stands in the 
direct front, holding out a loaf of bread to Hagar, 
to whose garments Ishmael is clinging, with 
fear, grief, and anger on his wild young features ; 
but it is the face of Hagar of which this Indian 
girl reminds me. That beautiful face, grief- 
stricken in every line, the lips trembling, the 
great, dark eyes flooded with tears, and every 
feature quivering with reproachful tendernese. 
Iw fact, it was the face of this Indian girl, if ever 
a broken love should fall upon her.”’ 

“[ remember it. This is the picture that has 
been haunting: me, all night long. There is a 
wonderful likeness “between the girl and that 
painted head.’* 

General Noel spoke eagerly, as if this solution 
of some mystery had been followed by a sense of 
rélief. It is wonderful,’’ he went on to say, 

“what hold a great work of art will take on the 
imagination.” 

Here, a page, who had been hesitating to 
break into the conversation, presented a card to 
Young, who, glancing at it, saw the name of 
“Mrs. Janson Forbes.”’ 

“ Where is the lady ?’’ he inquired, with some 
hesitation. 

“In the library.’’ 

Huestice bowed to General Noel, and reluc- 
tantly left the Senate Chamber. 

Mrs. Janson Forbes stood in one of those win- 
dow recesses that give one so grand a view of 
the city and.the Potomac, rolling seaward beyond. 
She appeared to be intent upon a book, chosen at 
random from the shelves; but had taken care to 
plise herself opposite the entrance door, on which 
the kept a vigilant side look. When she saw 
Young enter, she went forward to meet ‘him with 
the book in one hand. 

“How kind of you to come,” she eaid, retreat- 
ing to the recess, to which he was compelled to 
follow her. “I have been dying to say how 
completely I have shared in your great effort: 
how proud I am of my friend. I waited here 
half an hour yesterday, hoping that you would 
cometothe library; but went away disappointed, 
followed by a crowd of ladies ready to fall at 
Your feet. There never was anything like the 
enthusiasm you inspired.” 

Young colored a little, and received this tor- 
Tent of admiration with some awkwardness. 
He had not been in Washington society long 





encugh to feel at ease under so much praise, or 
realize that this florid language was common 
there as foam upon the waves. 

“You are very kind,’’ he said, a little stiffly. 
“T only wish my poor effort were more worthy of 
such praise.” 

The woman looked in his face, with an arch 
smile. 

‘* Ah, you know, as well as I do, that every 
word I say is the truth. My dear friend, you 
are on the wave of a great success, and no one 
rejoices over it more than I do,” 

Young became restless, and began to wonder 
what object this lady could have in drawing him 
into her presence. He expressed this, a little 
abruptly, saying, 

«*T should deem anything a success, that might 
help forward a desire you had to accomplish, in 
this interview.” 

Mrs. Forbes laughed, and touched his arm, 
lightly as a butterfly settles on a flower. 

“ Ah, ha, with all this modesty; you are fast 
learning to be distrustful, like the rest. Our 
public men are always. looking for axes under 
the flowers; but for once you are mistaken. I 
have nothing to ask. My heart was full of your 
speech, and I came to tell you so.” 

Young bowed gravely. This reason for calling 
him from the Senate Chamber struck him as 
frivolous,' if nothing more. ‘Mrs. Forbes saw 
this, and went on, rather hurriedly; 

«Besides that,’’ she said, “TI had another 
horridly selfish motive ; a wish to earn your con- 
fidence, and become really your friend: in fact, 
as I am in heart. Every public man is the 
stronger for having some woman to help him a 
little with her experience. One does not take 
such trouble for commonplace persons, such as 
flock to the capital every season; but next to 
possessing genius one’s self, is the pleasure of 
aiding it. It was not altogether to say how 
much [admire your first effort, that brought me 
here; surely you can see that.” 

‘I supposed as much. That would hardly 
compensate for the time you have been kind 
enough to sacrifice.” 

“No, I desire to know you better—that the 
word friend should mean something between us.’’ 

“ Believe me. I have hardly ventured, as yet, 
to take the name.’’ 

Mrs. Forbes choked down an unpleasant rising 
in the throat; but only forced the effort into o 
faint langh. 

‘« But you will...No one ever doubts me long. 
My outspoken frankness is sometimes misunder- 
stood by the old politicians; but you are not like 
one of them,’’ 
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‘‘ Not yet,” answered Young, who was becoming } understand that your friends always possess 9 
interested in this singular woman, spite of his | thousand fine qualities mo one else is able to 
prepossession against her. discover, But the view is superb?” 

But you will inevitably become like the rest, Mrs. Camp appealed to Young, with her pale 
unless some good-natured soul, like myself, forces ; blue eyes, to which. dark lashes gave a sort of 
you out of committee jangles and dreary news languid beauty, and leaning over the marble 
into the fresh air of social life. I have quiet } railing, swept the landscape with her neatly. 
little receptions once a week, where clever ; gloved hand, as she spoke. 
people profess to enjoy themselves. Will you; Young’s face was radiant, as he stepped for. 
come ?”’ ward, and looked out om the scene: on the city, 








Before Young could answer, she caught breath, ' with its broad avenues and cross. streets; its 
and went on: pleasant mansions, and large gardens surround- 

“General Noel will show you the way, Un- ' ing them; the bread Potomac sweeping around 
derstand, no commonplace persons are invited, ~ it, like @ broad belt.of silver; and beyond it the 
care to come. Sometimes, a. beautiful woman } Arlington Heights... The fog of the morning was 
creeps in, under the wing of a desirable relative ; still floating in gossamer wreaths over the low 
but we usually seek for something more than ; lands that lay between the city and the banks 
that. Miss Noel, for instance, almost always; of the river; ‘but higher up it had condensed 
comes with her father; the wittiest, brightest } into clouds, white as:snow \and restless as the 
creature living. It will give me pleasure to in- ; wind. . Through them, the white pillars of Ar- 


troduce you.” 

Mrs. Forbes was searching Young’s counte- 
nance with a sidelong glance of her eyes; and a 
smile of satisfaction stole’into them, as she saw 
the color slowly mount to his forehead. 

Before Young could answer, a noise at the 
window opening into the marble baleony, run- 
ning along the front of the central building, which 
was all that existed of the old Capitol in those 
days, broke up the conversation. Both the 
speakers turned that way, and Young was sur- 
prised to see a lady standing in front of the sash, 
tapping the glass with her finger. 

.' Come here, come here; the view is so beau- 
tiful,’’ she called out, ina voice that came scarcely 
through the glass. Then, seeming to become con- 
seious of'a stranger's presence, for the first time, 
she made a pretty gesture of dismay, and re- 
treated out of sight. 

“Dear me! How could anyone be out there, 
and I not know it? Here is one of the persons 
you will be glad to know: besides, the view from 
this baleony is lovely.” 

‘As she spoke, Mrs. Forbes advanced to the 
Window and threw it open, looking back to make 
sure that Young was following her. 

‘How you surprised me. I could hardly 
think it real, when you made « picture of your- 
self behind the glass. Mr. Young here was quite 
startled. Oh, excuse me, you 46 fiét’ know each 
other. I need not mention Mr: Young’s name. 
You were in the gallery yesterday, Mrs: Camp; 
but he will be glad to meet just the sort of woman 
I was speaking about, as you came up.” 

Mrs. Camp east down her eyes, and softly 
shook her head, as she said, 

“When Mr. Young knows you as I do, he will 


‘ lington broke here and there like a dream of 
j some air palace; and further up the heights, 
the faint brownish-purple of swelling leaf-buds 
‘ turned the forest into a mysterious background, 
{ through which # faint tinge of green trembled, 
: impalpable as the first breath of spring. Away 
; down the banks of thé great river, this fog took 
: the sunshine in its gossamer folds, and scattered 
it along the brighter silver of the waves, weaving 
the very shadows with light; melting into the 
horizon so vaguely, that you could not guess 
where the water ended or the sky began. 

For some moments, the young man stood 
absorbed: forgetting his strange companions; 
lost in the glory of the scene; and these two 
women, who could only talk of the beauty he 
felt, stood regarding him, im absolute wonder 
that so much real feeling could exist. Meaning 
glances passed between them; @ smile trembled 
on the quieter woman’s lips; and Mrs. Forbes 
nodded her head. with decided emphasis. 





They were studying the character of this young — 


man, and looked upon his admiration as 6 
promising weakness. 
Mrs. ‘Camp drew near him, as he leaned over 
the railing. © He' turned to her. 
“Thank you,” he said, ‘It was kind to 
: invite me here, when the scene is at its greatest 
beauty. Nothing could be more perfect.” 

The woman smiled, and said: 

“T could not bear to enjoy so much loveliness 
alone, so tat to ¢all my friend; for I had heard 
her voice, and recognized it at once. My action 
must have seemed rude, but I do not repent it. 
But’ you ate losing this pretty home scene,” 
said the lady, looking down upon the park, then 
searcely more than half its present size, but 80 
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THE DEAD LILY. 
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crowded with fine old forest trees and belted with § Young, abruptly enough. 
flowering shrubs that it must ever be a subject } 


of regret that they have been swept away. 
Young turned his eyes to the stone terrace just 
beneath him, from which came the soft, liquid 
music of water flowing into the old marble foun- 
tain, battered into half ruin by the British 
soldiers, but still guarded by the marble lictors 
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“T thought she had, 
as yet, been nowhere.”’ 

‘‘Ah, you have only heard of her. Iam more 
fortunate. She sat almost at my feet, yesterday ; 


; and I had every opportunity of getting acquainted 


with her; only one does not know exactly how 
such people may be received.” 
‘+ Still, you have resolved to present her, on 


they had so wantonly crippled ; and from thence, Saturday night ?’’ interposed Mrs. Camp, in her 


down the noble green terrace, even in that early : 
springtime green as emeralds, and in places blue 
with violets. Beneath them came great. slopes of 
velvet sward, cleft into hyacinth beds here and ; 
there, and pelted with wide borders, crowded ' 
with rosebushes, honeysuckles; and other flow- { 
ering shrubs, soon to be aglow with blossoms. 

. Just above the entrance gate, leading from the } 
ayenue, another fountain flashed in the sunlight, 
like a tree of crystal: breaking, swaying, and re- 
covering itself every: moment, as its branches 
rose and curved to the soft spring winds. 

_ “It is beautiful,” he said, turning away. 

“TI have notbeen able to win an answer to 
my.inyitation,’’ said. Mrs. Forbes, with saucy 
familiarity, as she saw that her victim was pre- 
paring to depart. ‘Ellen, dear, see if your 
eloquence can prevail. Iam dying to have him 
at my ‘Saturday Nights.’ ”’ 

“ Ellen dear”’ cast down her eyes ; lifted them 
suddenly, asishe had a way of doing: then laying 
her hand, in its delicate eanary-colored glove, on 
his arm, almost whispered: 

-“If I -could take the liberty—”’ 
“I have told him’ that the Noels will be there, 
and lots of. people.that are-never met in political 
-direles,”’ interposed Mrs. Forbes. ‘Besides, I 
have discovered that rare thing—a really edu- 
cated savage ; and mean to have both himself and 
the wildest sort of -an Indian girl: among my 
guests. Those who have talked with the girl tell 
me that she is a marvel of accemplishments,’’ 
“Who has talked with this girl?’ demanded 





sweet, low voice. 

**Oh, yes. Caleb Stewart knows all about them. 
He has lived months in the Indian country, and 
knows this girl well. She will be heiress to all 
the old chief leaves behind him; which is some- 
thing magnificent—if our people don’t go in for a 
treaty or something, and rob him, with all the rest 
of his tribe. Atany rate, there will be no risk in 
presenting her. In fact, they tell me that she is 
to. be invited to the White House. Some treaty 
in progress, I fancy. We always feast the Indians, 
while cheating them; but no one has ever seen 
them at the President’s table. One thing is cer- 
tain: she will be my guest on Saturday evening; 
and mark my words, this Indian will be the lioness 
of the season.” 

‘¢ Will not all this induce you ‘to honor my 
friend ?’’: said Mrs. Camp, placing her hand on 
the young man’s arm, and lifting her eyes to his 
face, with a world of entreaty in them. 

“«T trust that it will be possible,” he answered, 
surrendering his hand to hers, which had in- 
sidiously crept downward from its light touch on 
his arm. 

While he stood in this position, Mrs. Forbes 
had gone to the further end of the balcony, and: 
was intently occupied with the view, which had: 
not particularly impressed her before; and:-when 
Young looked up, he saw Constance Noel standing- 
upon the window-sill, as if suddenly checked by 
what she saw, with her eyes fixed scornfully, 
upon him. 

[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE DEAD LILY. 


BY JOHN 


ashes of her heart 
tt te het ha find; 
And in the springtime, 101 there aid upstart 
A lily—perfectest of lily-kind! 


T tended ii, and watered it with tedrs; 

Nursed it as mother her first-bort and sought 
To wring from outithe unavailing years 

_ Surcease of sorrow, and release from thought. 





From root to bud, from tmd to full-blown flower— 


the white radiance of her soul— 
Vou ike 


FRASER. 


The lily grew in beauty, hour by hour, 
And swiftly ripened to the perfect whole.. 


And thus it fared, until it chanéed, one morn,. 
A fresh leve caught my fancy—a new face; 

My sorrow died, for love doth sorrow scorn, 
And a new passion did the old displace. 


And we were married; and I/sought, the flower, . 
To show it to the woman I had wed ; 
And lo! the Iily, born of sun and shower, - 
From out her heart—my first love’s heart—was dead ! ' 
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BY NELLIE WOOD. 


“Tue United States training-ship, Minnesota, 
will proceed up the Hudson, in July, to recruit } 
boys for the merchant service and navy.” 

This was the announcement in the local papers 
that preceded the arrival of the frigate Minnesota, 
that had now lain at anchor for a week, before 
Newburg, on the Hudson. ~ 

A courteous invitation to all to visit the ship, 
extended by the captain, had been eagerly ac- 
cepted; and the little tug that established com- 
munication between the shore and the frigate 
carried crowds of curious visitors back and forth. 

Smart young ensigns: and lieutenants, in the 
most bewitching of blue, brass-buttoned uniforms 
and white fatigue-caps, explained to eager young 
ladies the mysterious workings of the Gatling 
gun and the intricate and fascinating operation 
of boxing the compass, serenely.unconscious of, 
and indifferent to, the admiration bestowed upon 
them and their uniforms. Indeed,-had the Min- 
nesota been manned and officered by a set of 
regular old, Jack Tars in ordinary:sea rig; it is 
doubtful whether her own attractions would have 
insured her a respectable show of visitors. But 
who would not. have braved the horrors of the 
fire-room, or even the dark; mysterious regions 
of the shaft-alley, for the pleasure of being as- 
sisted up and down steep iron ladders, and over 
the boxes and barrels in the hold; by a smiling 
young ensign in taut-rigged naval uniform? 

At last, however, the time drew near when the 
Minnesota must go. Orders to sail were expected 
daily: perhaps even‘then were coming, in one 
of the many trains that:hurried by on the op. 
posite side of the river, from New York. 

The young officer leaning’ onthe rail of the 
quarter-deck, looking idly down the river, hoped 
not. Wind and weather had not yet bronzed his 
handsome, manly face; and his- white fatigue- 
cap, pushed back, showed short, waving ends of 
fair hair, and a pair of frank, pleasant blue eyes, 
that had unconsciously bewitched many a New- 
burg damsel.. An earnest look came into them 
now, as they rested on the young girl beside him. 
For, ever since Elsie Allén' lad come on board 
with her brother, a week ago, for a first visit, 
Lieutenant Tremayne had known very well that 

‘when the Minnesota sailed away again, one of } 
her officers would leave his heart behind him, in 





the Highlands, 
*esi8) 


*<We must sail, as soon as our orders are re- 
ceived,” he was saying, to Elsie. ‘And I do 
not know where we will be ordered next, nor 
where I shall be, two months from now.” 

“But you will stay on the Minnesota?” she 
asked, after a little pause. 

“IT may,” the young officer answered. ‘Or I 
may be ordered to the other side of the world. If 
I should—” he*waited a moment, then added, 
earnestly—‘* You will not forget'me, Miss Elsie?” 

The girl turned. away, to hide the quick color 
in her cheeks; the shy, glad look in her soft 
brown eyes. : 

‘«] shall always remember the Minnesota,’’ she 
said, at last, softly. 

Then her brother coming up: from the engine- 
room, she rose to go, lingering’ ® mothent to look 
out at the fair, shining river, winding between 
green shores and purple mountains down to the 
sea. White-sailed vessels tacked back and forth 
across the rippling, quivering water; and down 
near Cornwall, a schooner ‘with furled sails lay 
at anchor, her tall, tapering masts and fluttering 
red pennant sharply defined against the blue sky. 
Over all, even on dark, rocky Storm King, rested 
the peaceful, warm summer sunshine. 

‘“‘T shall never forget the Hudson, as it looks 
to-day, even if I should never come back again,” 
Lieutenant Tremayne said, gravely. ‘‘ It is like 
the picture you promised me. May I have it, 
before I go, Miss Elsie?” 

“ Yes,” the girl answered, looking at the young 
officer, at last, half shyly. ‘* II will send it.” 

At the gangway,' they waited a moment, while 
the tug came nearer the frigate. 

“I wish you were going to be here longer, 
Lieutenant Tremayne,” Ralph Allen said, with 
boyish enthusiasm, shaking hands with the 
young officer. ‘*You’ll come over again, before 
you sail, won’t you?’ 

“T shall be very happy to,” the lieutenant 
said. ‘We will hardly receive our orders for 
two or three days yet, and I will come to- 
morrow, certainly—if I may,’’ he added, with an 
earnest little look at Elsie. 

But the Navy Department had ordained other- 
wise; and éarly the next morning, orders to sail 
immediately had been received; and with 4 
parting salute, the Minnesota ‘was going down 
the river, bound for New York: and Lieutenant 
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Tremayne went on duty, with a grave, quiet face, { little. 
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How could he know it was because she 


first putting away under lock and key in his } cared so much? 


stateroom @ little package that had come for him, 
in the same boat that brought the unwelcome 
sailing orders. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


And Lieutenant Tremayne, away on the other 
side of America, waited for an answer to his 
letter to Elsie; a manly, sailor-like letter, which 


It was a small water-color sketch of the Hudson, { he had written with many misgivings, yet with 


from Newburg: 
then sailing through, with Storm King and 


the same scene that they were } a vague, earnest hope underlying them all. 


But, as weeks passed away, bringing no letter, 


Breakneck almost meeting on either side of the } even this hope grew less; and in its place came, 


blue, sparkling water; the sun shining on white 
suils in the distance; and nearer, the Minnesota, 
with her white ports and rows of guns, lying at 
anchor. .A simple little picture, but very dear to 
the young man, who tormented himself all the 
way down the river with vainly trying to imagine 
what Elsie, Allen would think, with the frigate 
gone, and never a word,.even of farewell, from 
him. 

He was a manly, honorable fellow, and it 
worried him not a little, that, after that last 
afternoon on the ship, when the brown eyes had 
shyly read his secret, he had been obliged to go 
away, leaving unsaid the words that, brave sailor 
though he was, he had not found courage to say. 








after awhile, his own, returned from the Dead 
Letted office, with the words written on it, ‘‘ No 
such person now at Newburg.” 

To the young officer, standing on deck, came, 
now, a strange, desolate feeling, even though the 
fairest scene of that beautiful country lay before 
him: the far-reaching, wonderful Golden Gate 
lights shining in the distant city, and swinging in 
white, green, and red points in the rigging of the 
ships that lay at anchor near the wharves, or mov- 
ing slowly over the water that stretched, warm, 
shining, and luminous, away to the sunset. 

Lieutenant Tremayne watched it, with grave, 
troubled eyes, knowing and caring for nothing, 
except that the letter he had sent so long ago had 


At last, the city came in sight, across the shin- ; come back to him, unopened and unclaimed. 


ing harbor : the salt breeze from the ocean sway- 
ing the forest of slender masts that surrounded 
it,and fluttering the long lines of signal flags 
upon incoming vessels. The Minnesota steamed 
slowly through them, and anchored out in the 
siream ; and Lieutenant Tremayne watched the 
boat return that had gone to bring the dispatches 
awaiting the ship. He could not write, he told 
himself, impatiently pacing the deck; when, in a 
day or two, he could be up the Hudson again, if 
the little tug slowly drawing near brought the 
leave of absence for which he had applied, some 
time before. 

But, at last, while he waited—the Minnesota 
lying at anchor before Newport—the answer came. 
His leave of absence was not granted; but Elsie 
Allen, searching the navy intelligence, read, with 
earnest, wistful eyes, and a pitiful little heart- 
ache, the notice of the ordérs’ seat os young 
sailor instead : 


“Lieutenant Edward Tremayne is detached 
from the Minnesota, and ordered to.the Tusca- 
tora, at the Mare Island Navy Yard, California.” 


A common enough notice, yet many a patient, 
loving heart has ached sadly over just such news; 
and poor little Elsie wistfully read and re-read 
the worn newspaper slip, remembering that last 
golden afternoon on the frigate, and the tall, blue- 
jacketed young officer, who perhaps would have 
dared to tell her what she was so sure of: that 
he loved her, if only she had seemed to care a 





He bore his trouble manfully, bitter disappoint- 
ment though it was; and laid away the now use- 
less letter, with Elsie’s little picture. That and 
a, sorely-aching heart were now the only reminders 
of that far-away summer cruise, 

But at last, two years of service in the Pacific 
were over; and. several of the officers, weary of 
the scenes now grown familiar, and glad of any 
change, were ordered to the Vandalia, then lying 
in New York harbor. If it had only been other- 
wise, and the tender dark eyes had waited to 
welcome him back, Lieutenant Tremayne thought, 
bitterly; the heartache growing harder to bear at 
the sight of kis old station. 

They had joined the ship. just in time to be 
included in an invitation to a dinner given by a 
friend of the Vandalia’s commander; and a few 
evenings later, a party of officers pulled away 
over the harbor for the shore, Lieutenant Tre- 
mayne the only silent one among the merry 
group; his grave face eliciting a hint from a 
saucy young ensign that he had left his heart in 
California. 

The Vandalia’s officers were a manly, handsome 
set of fellows; and aided by the additional at- 
traction of brass buttons, created the usual 
amount of admiration. 

“‘T adore uniforms,” the gushing, smiling young 
lady whom Lieutenant Tremayne took down to 
dinner told him; ‘and sailors are so nice.” 

“You are extremely kind to say 80,” he an- 
swered, hardly noticing what she did say; and 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


watching for his name, as they moved slowly : 
along the table. 

‘‘ This is complimentary to you all,”’ the lady 
rattled on. 
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He glanced into the next room, hoping to find 
it empty, and saw only a girl, who stood with 
slender hands clasped listlessly before her, look- 


‘*Mrs. Lewis was so fortunate in; ing at a picture of a tossing sea and a white 


finding the very dinner-cards she wanted, at the: sailed, storm-driven ship. 


Decorative Art Society’s rooms. 
the officers’ cards? 
know.” 

And just then, without an answer, Lieutenant 
Tremayne had handed her to her chair, and taken 


his own, seeing only a card bearing his name } 
resting on a little gold easel beside his plate: } 


@ square card, with an anchor in one corner, the 
chain forming the border, and on one side a little 
water-color painting of blue sky and a broad, 
shining river flowing between high hills. 


Did you notice { 
Anchors and spars, you ; 


And } 


And in a moment, Lieutenant Tremayne had 
met Elsie Allen’s shy, startled glance; and he 
was standing, cap in hand, beside her. 

** Miss Allen—Elsie,”’ he said, earnestly. 

The girl looked up: “the quick, conscious color 
springing to her face. 

‘*T thought you were in the Pacific, Lieutenant 
Tremayne,” she said, softly. 

“TI have been there for two years,” he an- 
swered. ‘The longest two years of my life, | 
think.” Then he told his story: the story of the 


in the United States frigate, with white ports and ; hurried sailing from Newburg; his transfer to 
slender, tapering masts, Lieutenant Tremayne ; the Tuscarora; and the letter that had crossed the 
recognized the Minnesota, swinging idly at an- { continent, only to disappoint him anew. Keeping 
chor before Newburg. the letter still in his hand, he laid the little card 
At last, the evening was over; and when the } down before her. 
young officer rowed back over the starlit bay to; ‘‘Do you remember it?” he asked, smiling, 
the Vandalia, it was with a light heart beating ; ‘‘ The original has taken many a long cruise with 
against the stolen little picture now safely hidden ; me. But for this, I should never have found you.” 
in his breast-pocket; and the faint trust he had: Yes,” Elsie said, simply. ‘It is mine. We 
—we are poor now. I needed money, and that 


patiently held for two long weary years, now an 
earnest, glad hope. is why I painted the cards. I left Newburg the 


If only Elsie had not forgotten him! What she; day after the Minnesota sailed,’’ she added, 


> 


must have thought of his long silence, after ; shyly, ‘‘and—and your letter never came.”’ 


guessing his secret—not unwillingly, he had 
dared to -hope—he could - trust himself to 


*T think you can guess what was in it, my 
darling,’’ Lieutenant Tremayne said, in a low 


think. ; tone. - “T have always loved you, Elsie; and 
Yet, to know that she had Cab to work was ; ; that antaaky letter would have told you so. The 

harder to bear than even his own trouble had | card is mine now, and I cannot part with it; but 

been; when, the next day, getting leave to go | will you take the letter and read it, my love, or 

ashore, he waited at the society’s rooms, while; must I take it back again?” 

the clerk searched through long lists of names; There was a moment’s silence, while the brown 

for Elsie’s address. A crowd of ladies filled the } eyes met his bravély, and strong sailor hands 

room; and the young officer, conspicuous in his } clasped the small, trembling ones. 

uniform, began to feel rather out of place in the “You may have the picture,” Elsie said, softly; 

wilderness of embroidery and worsted work. “‘and—and keep the letter—for me.” 





FORGIVE AND FORGET. 
BY D. ©. HASBROUCK. 


Till we learn that virtue men call divine: 
But we can’t forget. 


“Ir was long ago, cui bono,” you say, 
“Since the words are spoken and gone, to fret? 
Let the dead past bury itsdead. To-day, 
Forgive and forget.” For how often the glance from a soft blue eye, 
Or the scent of a rose or a violet, 
To forgive our enemies even, yes, Or a whispered tone, brings back what we try 
As we hope ourselves, that’s the law; and yet In vain to forget. 
"Tis often a hard one to keep, confess, ‘ 
Let alone forget. Then what can I say, save this that you know? 
T love you, and have since the day we met; 
And my heart forgave you—ah, long ago, 
‘ Though I don’t forget. 


Still, our hearts must suffer without a sign— 
From deep disappointment and sad regret— 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, for a young lady. ; costume may be made of any of the soft wool 
The material may be of silk for the-skirt, and } fabrics, light in color and texture, suitable for 
woollen goods for the polonaise; or the entire { this month or later in the season: such as sum- 
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No. 1. No. 2. 


mer cashmere or camel’s-hiair, nun’s-veiling, alba- ; the ground. A trifle shorter is probably better 

tross cloth, ete. The skirt is kilted, and mounted { for ordinary street-wear, and all skirts are made 

on a silesia lining, which is faced on the outside, { wider than last season. Two and a half yards 

& quarter of a yard deep, with some of the ma-; wide now is the required fulness. When kilted, 

terial. As will be seen, the skirt mearly touches } two and a quarter is sufficient. ~~ is 
) 
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draped in front and on the hips with gathers ; { as a fold, in place of the embroidery. Ten yards 
the back in irregular puffs. In our model, the | of double-fold material, sixteen to eighteen yards 


points of the polonaise, the revers on the waist, 


and the cuffs, are all embroidered with silk, in a 
lighter or darker shade, to match the material. 
Any simple pattern in outline-stich, or filled in 
with Kensington-stitch, will make a very hand- 
some trimming; and as so many ladies now do 
this kind of embroidery, there will be but little 
trouble in carrying out this design. For those, 
however, who cannot embroider, we would sug- 
gest braid, in straight rows, or in a pattern; or 
else a band of silk, cut on the bias, and put on 





of single width will be required. An old silk 
skirt might be utilized for the underskirt, anj 
a new polonaise of cashmere or other woollen 
goods. 

No. 2--Is a house-costume, of pongee or foulard 
silk; or the plain and figured surah silks now go 


fashionable may be used. If needed for ordinary 
house-wear, bunting, delain, or crape foule, will 
make a pretty and inexpensive dress. The 
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tablier consists of puffs and ruffles, with gath- 
ered headings. These are mounted upon a silesia 
or crinoline lining. Two narrow knife-plaitings 
finish the edge of the skirt all around. ‘The 
tunic opens in front, over the tablier; and is 
looped in the back. The cuirass bodice is 
sittply piped on the edge, and is: finished in 
front with a bow and ends of two-inch wide 
gatin or watered ribbon. A wide lace forms the 
cuffs; and is arranged around the neck and ja- 


“Wo. 8. 


boted, down the front of the corsage. Nine yards 
of double-fold goods, or sixteen of single width. 


Ar 





el’s-hair, in light-brown, coachman’s drab, or 
gray. . The tablier is covered with kilt-plaited 
ruffles. The tunic opens in front, and is draped 


4 


No. 6. 


quite full in the back. Theyédge is finished with 
galoon to match, or. a@ very narrow knife-plaited 
ruffe. A plain round waist is.worn with this 
skirt, for the house; and for the street, the 
jacket is added: which is perfectly plain, with 
turnover collar and tiny cuff, with knife-plaiting 
forming the upper half. The edge of the jackot 
is simply turned up, and the lining hemmed 
down upon it: Neatness and a good fit are the 
only requisites for making this a stylish outside 
jacket, Ten to eleven yards of double-width 
goods will be required. 

No. 4—Is another walking-suit, in flannel or 
summer cloth, suitable for mountain or seaside 
wear. Theskirt has, first, a narrow knife-plaited 
ruffle; over this is a deep box-plaited flounce, 
above which the tunic is draped and looped on 
the right side with a cord and tassels. A plain 
round waist is worn under the outside jacket. 
The jacket fits closely to the figure ; is cut double- 
breasted ; and is finished by three rows of machine 
stitching, or three rows of very narrow worsted 
braid. The shoulder cape is adjustable. It is 





No, 3—Is a walking-costume, of summer cam- ; finished to match, and lined with silk. A°¢ord 
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and tassel,.smaller than the one on the skirt, ties 
the cape at the throat. Toa slight figure, these 


No. 7. 
little capes are very becoming; but a stout person 
should never venture upon one. In color, we 


would recommend navy-blue or brown, if intended 
fer much service; otherwise, a very light gray 


No, 8. 


or drab. Eight to ten yards of double-width 
goods, ‘ 





No. 6—Is.a costume of crape and cashmere, 
for heavy mourning. There is, first, a narrow 
knife-plaiting of the cashmere, then another 
knife-plaiting six inches deep. Over this the 
tablier is arranged, which is made entirely of 
crape; and is composed. of five lengthwise 
panels, cut square'at the ends: these are pifed 
all around with the cashmere, and then put to- 
gether. and arranged upon the foundation skirt, 
as seen in the design. ~ The back of the tunic is 
simply hemmed on the edge, and looped in ir- 
regular puffs. The basque is pointed back and 
front, and finished on the edge by a two-inch 
wide band of crape. The cuffs and the revers 


on the bodice are also of crape, Four yards of 
English crape, and eight yards of cashmere will 
be required. 

No. 6—Is a pretty little costume, for a girl of 
six to eight years, made of plain and plaid cash- 
mere. The kilted skirt is of the plaid, and is 


mounted on a petticoat body, The vest is 
plaited; the revers, ‘cuffs, and sash, are all of 
the plaid material. The upper part of the cos- 
tume is made of the plain cashmere, and is cut 
in the Princess shape; the skirt of which is cut 
iy long points, and bound on the edge with a 
narrow silk braid. The model is so plain, it can 


} be easily copied. 
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No! 7.—For a girl of seven years, we give a 
new model for an ulsteréette, of tweed, fastened 
with gilt buttons.. The cape is gauged to fit the 
neck; the edge of it, and the cuffs, pockets, and 


No, 10. 
belt, are trimmed with braid. This will be found 
avery useful wrap for summer wear, in traveling ; 
or for the street, on cool days in the spring or 
summer. 

No. 8—Is a boy’s dress, of Scotch plaid tweed. 
Knickerbocker pants, with a paletot blouse over- ; 
dress ; which has a double front, to simulate an 3 
over-jacket. The back has a kilted skirt-front ; 
underneath the coat flaps. 

No. 9—Is  sailor-suit, of flannel, white or 





blue, for a little boy of four to six years. It is 
worn over @ linen skirt waist. Two or three 
rows of worsted braid finish the edge of the entire 
costume. 

No. 10.—We give the front and back of a blouse 
apron, of blue zephyr cloth, braided with white 
or. red braid, one or two rows put on above the 
hem. Suitable for an infant of three years. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by.mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, . ...4.5.4.-+s 

ap = with drapery and trimming, 
a ee ei ee ee tae ee ee 
Combination Walking Suits, 
Trimmed Skirts. . . 
Watteau Wrapper,. .. 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
Basques, . . . «'«'s 

ad with vests or skirts cut off, 

Overskirts, . . ¥ is 
Talmas and Dolmans, . 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 
Uletera, . 3) «+ eee 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, .25|Basquesand Coats, .. : 

Combination Suits, . 35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .2 

Skirts and Overskirts, -25) W rs, 

Polonaise: Plain, . 25 
2 Fancy, 85 


Waterproofs, Circulars 
and Ulsters,. . .. | 


PATTERNS. 


- .25|Wrappers,. . 

-20| Gents’ Shirts, 

20; “ Wrappers, 
a o. eae Oe 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of M: ne, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Jackets, 
Pants, . 


‘ 50 
Vests, . < 


30 








PHOTOGRAPH SCREEN, 


BY MBS. 


We give, here, a design for a photograph screen, 
showing how it looks when made up ; and on the 
next page, a pattern in detail, full size, for one 


JANE WEAVER. 


of the ‘embroidered frames. The screen should 
be covered with black satin, and the frames em- 
broidered au passé with floss silks; the forget- 
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me-nots are varied with three shades of bJue, ; green, and the stems are wood color. This iss 
the heart of each flower being put in with maize} new and, exceedingly .pretty affair, and may be 
silk; the leaves are in three shades of moss- ? stood on a table, what-not, or mantel-piece. 
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COLORED DESIGN FOR TABLE-COVER. 


BY MES. JANE WEHEAVEBRB. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, { or any other ‘material that may be preferred, 
in colors, for a table-cover, designed expressly } with silk or crewels, in Kensington-stitch. These 
for this magazine. It is to be worked on gloth, ’ covers’are now all the rage. 





PALETOT FOR GIRL: 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, an engraving (front and back) 
of a new style paletot, for a girl of nine or ten 
years of age. ' Folded in with this number we 


give a SupPLeMENT, containing diagrams, full } 


size, for the several pieces. of which this paletot 
iscomposed. They are six in number, viz: 
I.—Hatr or Front. 
Il.—Hatr or Vxsr. 
IIl.—Haur or Baox. 
IV.—First Sipe Back. 
V.—Seconp Sipe Back. 


h, 


yj 


¢ 


ViI.—Steeve: Urrer anp Lower Ha tr. 

Take notice that the dotted lines on No. II. 
(the half of vest) show how far it is to be laid 
under. The letters, wherever found, mark how 
the pieces are to be put together. 

The paletot is to be made of light cloth or 
flannel, and worn over a kilted skirt of the same 
material ; or of velvet, if the latter is preferred. 
Or it may be worn over any ordinary dress which 
has a kilted skirt. It is altogether the most 
stylish thing out, this season, for little girls. 





ALPHABET FOR 


PILLOW-CASES. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Suprrzmenr, this month, in } ranged, the reader will see, as not to interfere 
addition to the “‘Paletot for a young girl,” an } with the dress-pattern: in‘ other words, the let- 
These alphabet for working pillow-cases. It is so ar- ‘ ters may be cut entirely out, if desired. 


(827) 





WORK-STAND: DRAPED. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, the design for a work-stand. It ; cloth, cretonne, satin, or soft surah silk, for the 
has a round top, and a hollow basket at the bot- 3 drapery. It may be embroidered, if desired. A 
tom. Any pretty basket-stand will do. Use felt, ; tassel fringe finishes the edge. 
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EASTER EGG, MADE OF FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


A wire frame, in the shape of the half of an ; 
egg, is required to be filled and covered with | 
moss and flowers, so as to represent the shape of 
an egg. In our illustration, the’ wire frame is 
shown; but after the work is finished, it ought 
to be entirely hidden. 
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SAFETY BAG FOR SPECTACLES, 


BY MBS. 


This useful little article is expected to ‘save 





KEYS, AND PENCIL. 


JANE WEAVER. 


grandma many a hunt after spectacles, special 
keys, ete.,; so often mislaid when not in use; and 
is as ornamental as useful. 

The back of the bag is a piece of cardboard, 
seven inches deep, and four inches wide; the 
back of which is covered with black silk, and 
the front is slightly wadded and quilted in crim- 
son silk. The front may be plain black silk, or 
of the color of the dress. It has a border, scal- 
loped or plain, of velvet, laid on flat; and worked 
in buttonhole-stitch, in gold-colored silk. This 
is cut a trifle broader than the cardboard back, 
and is also lined with crimson silk. The divisions 
are worked in feather-stitch. When finished, the 
front’ is lightly tacked down the centre, on the 
crimson side of the cardboard. The sides are then 
turned back to the divisions, and stitched on the 
wrong side. The edges are sewed together. The 
small flap at the top is cut separately, and made 
to match the front.. Of course, care must be: 
taken to sew this on so that the velvet-trimmed 
silk is brought forward. A silk cord is fastened 
all around the edges, and forms » long loop at 
the top, by which the bag can be suspended te 
the waist*by either safety-pin or hook. 





GENTLEMAN’S BRACES. 


BY MES, 


The braces may be made of kid, or fine silk 
canvas; about an inch and a half wide, and 
thirty inches long, when finished (without the 
fittings). Work in silks or fine chenille, either 
shaded green or mauve, and dots of cardinal 
filoselle. White canvas, worked with rich claret- 
colored crewels, and gold-colored filoselle, is very 
tfiectiwe and inexpensive. The fittings are easily 
stitched on. The braces should be lined with good 
white ribbon, We give the detail of peor: 





JANE WEAVER. 





EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. %} Rovnp Games For Cuinpren are always interesting, 
Apvantaaes Or Goop Maxnens.—Colonel Higginson, in ; We have no doubt that some of the following are already 
his recent little volume, “Common Sense About Women,” } known to a part of our readers, but others may be ignorant 
pronounces very emphatically in favor of cultivating good ; Of them. Dropping tie Handkerchief is played by the children 
manners. He does not think that a woman who is gifted { Joining hands in a circle,except one, who holds the hand- 
with brains has any more right than a silly one to be rude 2 kerchief knotted, and drops it behind someone; who, leaving 
or eccentric. the circle, tries not to be caught; but, when that happens, 


He puts the case so well that we cannot help quoting a 
part of what he says. “Everyone instinctively feels,” he 
writes, “that the graces and amenties of life must be largely 
under the direction of women. George Eliot says well that 


takes the handkerchief, and the same is repeated. The 
Woodgatherer and Ranger is an improvement on this. A 
couple are left out for the woodgatherer and ranger, and 
stand side by side apart from the rest; the girls are wood- 


‘the commonest man, who’ has his ounce of sense and feel- } S#therers, the boys rangers, the couples in the ring are fag. 


ing, is conscious of the difference between a lovely, delicate 


$ gots. The two run in and out, as in Dropping the Handhker. 


woman, and a coarse one, Even a dog feels the difference in ; chief, but the woodgatherers cannot be caught when within 
their presence. Ata summer resort, for instance, one sees ¢ the circle of the faggots. When at length caught, the féggots 
women who may be intellectually very ignorant and narrow, 3 loose hands, and remain in couples ; and the two appoint their 
yet whose mere manners give them a socia) power which the ? Successors by standing in front of them. Margarettu’s Bower is 
highest intellects might envy. To lend joy and grace to all } Played as follows: A little girl stands in the centre, the others 
one’s little world of friendship; to make one’s house a place 3 around, holding the hem of her frock over her head, so that 
which every guest enters with eagerness, and leaves with ; she is hidden. A boy (the cavalier) tries to remove one of 
reluctance; to lend encouragement to the timid, and case ’ the circle; but, if he succeeds, the others go clgser around, 
to the awkward; to repress violence, restrain egotism, until he attempts to thrust them all aside; then, fearful of 
.and make even controversy courteous: these belong to the } being caught, Margaretta breaks from the circle, and tries 
“empire of women. It is a sphere so important and so ; to catch someone, and the one caught is Margaretta. Grind- 
beautiful that even courage and self-devotion seem not quite > ing the Corn: Two children join hands, and spin around their 
enough without the addition of this supremest charm.” feet together, while any verse decided on is sung; those that 
The notion that courteous manners involve insincerity,,is } stop before it is concluded give place to afresh couple. Want 
very properly denied by the Colonel, “So far,” hesays,“ from > ¢ Day’s Work: The players stand within a circle, the work- 
their implying falsehood, their very best basis is perfect sim- } shop, with a master to supervise, and each offers to do certain 
plicity. Give a naturally sensitive organization a loving $ work: cobbler, carpenter, what not, and imitate the move- 
spirit, and the early influence of a refined home, and the ment. When the master disapproves of their efforts, he tries 
foundation of fine manners is secured. A person so favored ¢ to push them beyond the circle; if he succeeds, the workman 
may be reared in a log-hut, and may pass easily into a palace: ; takes the master’s place. Pointer’s Buff: A child, blindfolded, 
the few needful conventionalities are so readily acquired. } holds a stick, and touching one of the players, asks who it is; 
But I think it is a mistake to tell children, as’ we somctimés } his object is to disguise his voice, so that he is not found out. 
do, that simplicity and a kind heart are absolutely all that N Threading Grandmother's Needle: The players stand in a line, 
are needful in the way of manners. There are persons in 3 hand in hand, and sing “Grandmother’s eyes are grown 60 
whom simplicity and kindness are inborn, aid who yet never ? dim, her needle she cannot fill.” The two at the end reply 
attain to good manners for want of refined perceptions. And ; “Our eyes are bright and good, thread it for her we will;” 
it is astonishing how much refinementialene can do, even if » and dart beneath the raised arms of the others, in and out 
it is not very genuine or very full of heart, to smooth the } alternately, till they arrive at the top, when the next couple 
paths and make social life attractive.” repeat. 
He finishes by quoting that golden maxim of Miss Edge- 
worth’s: “ Everyone who makes goodiilfts digagreeable,com-: py AUDULENT AGENTS are again going about the country, 
mits high treason against virtue.” Yet how often do we § soliciting subscriptions for “Peterson,” They generally do 
see really well-meaning women make themselves, and their } ¢,i¢ under price, which ought to be a sufficient warning. 
opinions even, repulsive, by their curt and dogmatic, if not : We again repeat that we have no agents for whom we are 
absolutely offensive, manners, 3 responsible. Subscribe through no one, unless you know 
i ; him or her personally or‘ know something about them. 
“Tue Youre Artist.” Our steel engraving, for this ; The best way is to remit direct to us, or subscribe through 
month, is full of grace and truth. A boy, born with the } Your local agent, or join a club that some acquaintance is 
artistic faculty, is always sketching: on walls, books, every- > Setting up. 
thing; and when the faculty is a real one, it is wisest to let ; 
him indulge it. More lives are marred than is generally} Noratne Is So Heatrny as some regular occupation. 
supposed by being forced into the wrong channel. “The More than this. Idleness, and want of purpose, make 
round plug,” to use a homely simile, “should’never-be put > thousands of lives unhappy, as well as unliealthy. Even 
into the square hole.” 2 having a “hobby” is better than living an entirely useless 
> life. 


¢ 


Atways Speak Kiypry of others, when you can do 6, 


To Duss In Taste adds greatly to the personal appearance. 
A dowdy dress, or one out of fashion, makes the wearer 


5 


look prematurely old. The beautiful is to be sought quite } with truth. Moreover, always, if there is a doubt, give them 


er aa ae } the benefit of it. “For the greatest of these is Charity.” 
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Srtexpip Premrums For 1882.—Our premium engraving ; In Furure, AL Lerrers intended for this periodical should 
for this year, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, is ; } be addressed to Pererson’s MaGazing, Philadelphia, instead of 
entitled, “Hush! Don't Wake Them,” and is of the size of } } to Charles J. Peterson. There are several gentlemen of the 
% inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be ; name of Peterson in business in this city, and our letters 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired. It $ often go to the wrong persons in consequence, causing de- 
js a work of real art, and a copy should be had by every ; lay, and sometimes even loss. There can be no mistake, 
family in the land. Tt’ is, on the whole, we find, the most } however, if all letters are addressed to Peterson's Magazine. 
popular of our premiums for 1882. Nothing gives such an ; There'is but one Peterson’s Magazine, and if all our letters 
air of refinement to a room as a handsomé engraving. “One } are directed to it, there will be no such errors. Hereafter, in 
good engraving,” the N. Y. Tribune says, “is worth a dozen } consequence, please direct your letters not to Charles J. Peterson, 
chromos.” i but to Pererson’s MAcazine, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
PHorocraPH ALBUM, or our Quarto ILtustraTeD ALBUM, 
which was so popular last year. The Photograph Album is 
potind in leatherette, or imitation leather : the Quarto Album REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. - Studies In Medieval History. ‘By Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., 
For many clubs, an éxtra copy of the magazine will be } Late Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 1 vol., 12mo. 
gent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the ) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This is a work of the 
engtaving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to get } very greatest merit: the best of its kind, beyond question, 
up dubs were never before eo AS and probably will never } in the language. What a Murray’s guide-book is to a 
be so great again. traveler visiting a new country, this is to a student begin- 
Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882. It is never too } ning to study medieval history. It is a concise, yet com- 
latetodo this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- } prehensive summary of the political, religious, and social 
wy, inclusive. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to { life of Western Europe, through every mutation, and of the 
those wishing to get up clubs. influences, which, through them, have moulded modern 
ge civilization, from the time of Honorious down to the present 
Tus Best Kartu For Frowens of a hardy kind, we would } day. The grasp and breadth displayed by Dr. Stillé is very 
sy to our old subscriber D, who asks the question, is that { remarkable. His insight—for there is such a thing—is as 
whichis largely composed of sand. All flowers like'a sandy } great as his industry. He seems, intuitively, to know 
wil, especially those which are fragrant: it should’be mixed { where to find the clues which will guide him through the 
in the proportions of a third-part to one-third of leaf mould, } dark labyrinth of the Past. The multiplicity of details, the 
and one-third of good black earth. Each class of flower or conflicting accounts, which puzzle others, do not deceive 
plant naturally likes the soil that best promotes its growth, } him. His grasp, all through, is firm and sure: he never for 
whichis soon shown in its healthy appearance. A once } a moment loses his way. What Freeman, and Byrce, and 
poplar writer remarks that, for hardy plants, “if, in the { others, have narrated, in volumes of detail, he tells, in sub- 
autumn, dead leaves are swept into a mound, and soap-suds, } stance, in a few hundred pages, and in a singularly lucid 
brine, ete., of the house be thrown upon the mass, it will } style, the idiomatic English of which cannot be praised too 
quickly decompose, and become available the following year: } highly. While the work, as a whole, is so comprehensive, 
itmakes an admirable compost mixed with garden mould; } every separate part of it is thoroughly well done. Take, for 
wif clay be:dug several times, and each time mixed with } instance, the chapters on the laboring classes, on the 
shes it will become light and friable: that is, runs like } enfranchisement of the serfa,.and on the development of 
coarse sand readily through the hands.” commerce, subjects which have been the stumbling-block of 
— more than,.one historian, and which others have apparently 
Ose Or Our Noveters for last year, “The News From been .afraid even to approach. Yet Dr. Stillé solves the 
Yorktown,” by’ Mrs. Mary V. Spencer, is being copied, ex- { puzzle, in a few masterly pages, that are as succinct as they 
tnsively, in the English periodicals. So’ are a large num- } are convincing, The work ought to become a text-book. 
terof our stories by Mrs. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, etc., Numa. RB 4, By Alph Daudet.. 1 vol., 12mo. 
ee, thus affording new proof that our novelets and tales § Fe ig, RP. Shepard,—This novel. has: had an: extraordi- 
we the best of their kind. In that sense, “ Peterson” stands, } > nary success in Paris, principally because Gambetta is sup- 
preeminent, as a literary magazine, Most of our cotem- } } posed to have furnished the idea of the principal character, 
wraries copy their stories from English sources, while the } tere can be no question that the portrait is drawn with 
Tnglish monthlies, on the other hand, copy from “ Peterson.” great force, even with genius; but the book, on the whole, 
j MOM is not a pleasant.one, The volume is unusually well 
Apprttons To CLuns may be made, at the price paid by } printed, and several good engravings illustrate the text. 
the rest of the club, When enough additional subscribers 
tre sent, an additional. premium will be given. Go on, all Winging The Battle. By Mary Von-Erden Thomas. 1 vol., 
tirough the year, therefore, adding to your clubs, and earn- } 22%2-. Philadelphia: . B. Peterson & Brothers,—This is an 
ing more and more of our beautiful premiums. American novel, the scene shifting from North to South, from 
2 hie Boston to New Orleans, as the plot of the story demands, 
Tar Cotorep Parrern for a table-cover, in the front of } Many. of the incidents are quite dramatic. The novel 
this number, is one of those expensive affairs which are to be } belongs to the realistic school. 
found in no other magazine but “ Peterson.” Each one of Homoselle. Round Robin Series, 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: J. 
these patterns, in fact, costs as much as a chromo of the same } § Osgood & Co.—The chief merit of this novel is its local 
i. e color. The scene of the story lies in Virginia, before the 
“yas . war. The author is evidently quite at home on the banks of 
AHousenorn Bixssrna, A gentleman, remitting a sub-{ the James. The famous Gabriél insurrestion enters into 
aaa ee his wile, ays “Your magazine is just the thing } the plot. The story is very pleasant reading. 
Samos, Kies toon ag? And, in A Child of Torael. By Edouard Cadol. 1 vol, 12mo. Phil 
anetane 6. adelphia: T, B. Peterson & Brothers.—A translation from the 
Any Supscrrper for this may magazine can have either the } French. The story is full of incident and interest, and 
“Photograph Album,” or the “Quarto Illustrated Album,” $ keeps the reader's attention absorbed, from the first page to 
for fifty cents. Or we will send both for one dollar. the last. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR, 

Tue NewsPaPer Press continues to speak of “ Peterson,” 
to use the words of the Bradford (Pa.) Star, as giving “ more ; 
for the money than any other.” The Corydon (lowa) Demo- 
crat says: “That forerunner of fashions, and anxiously 
looked for lady’s magazine, is here; and its superb colored 
fashion plate, paper patterns, choice reading, and unequaled 
household department, bring joy and happiness to its patrons. 
No well-regulated family should be without it.” The Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Era calle it, as hundreds of others call it, “the 
cheapest and best.” It is still in time to subscribe or get up 
clubs. Back numbers can be furnished, from January in- 
clusive, if desired, Specimens are sent, gratis, to those 
wishing, in good faith, to get up clubs. 

Horsrorp’s Actp ProspHate, for abuse of alcohol. John 
P. Wheeler, M. D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: “I have given it, 
with present decided benefit, in a case of innutrition of the 
brain, from abuse of alcohol.” 

Tur Lonc-Sranv1Ne reliability and integrity of such a dry- 
goods house as that of Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, 
Mass., is proof of the unlimited confidence placed in them by $ 
their patrons. Like all other enterprises which they enter ' f 
into, their Mail Order system, or Country Order business, is a { g 
grand success; and those who purchase in that way, by aid 
of their Catalogues, which are mailod free, are highly oe; 
fied with the result. 





As Sprine APPROACHES, everyone wants green peas; and 
the best we know of is the American Wonder Pea, which our 
advertisers will find out all about by consulting our adver- 
tising pages. See Seed and Plant Department. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Meprca, Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Fretp anp Foresr.] 
BY ASRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


No. 4—Tur Doewoors—Cornvs Fiona, Ero. 
Nine indigenous species of Cornus are described by Wood, ’ 
and four by Darlington, as growing in Chester county, Pa. } 
But three species have claimed the attention of the medical { 
profession; of which the Cornus Florida, the Common or : 
Flowering Dogwood, is chief. This is a small tree, usually 
seen in the margins of woods, ten to twenty feet high; the 
young branches often verticellate in fours. Leaves, ovate; 
three to five inches long, becoming crimson in autumn. The 
true flowers are small, in a close, cymous umbel or head; 
surrounded by a large, four-leaved, obcordate, showy in- 
volucre. These leaves are in opposite pairs; white and 
petal-like; sometimes tinged with purple. Every person 
living or travelling in the country, in May, recognizes the 
beautiful white blossoms of this tree in our woodlands; and 
the drupes, of a vivid, glossy redness, in the early autumn. 
The wood of this small tree is very close-grained, hard, and 
firm; and makes beautiful small articles of furniture, In 
lieu of iron, the woodman uses wedges made of this tree; the 
young, straight stems make good hoops for the cooper; and 
the slender, verticellate branches once furnished distaffs for 
spinsters in the good old times of our grandmothers, when 
such females had a practical existence in the community, 
The petals and the bark make an excellent tonic. Mothers 
would do well to have their children pick a basket of the 
white involucres above mentioned, and dry them on an open 
garret floor. ‘When the Cinchona or Peruvian bark was high 
or difficult to obtain in country places, much reliance was 
placed on Dogwood “bark. A century and a oops ago, 








according to Kalm, there was so much faith in its virtues, 
that, “when the cattle fall down in the spring, for want of 
; strength, the people tie a branch of this tree on their neck, 
{ thinking it will helpthem,.” Doubtless, had the branch been 
infused in hot water, and their feed mixed with the infusion, 
much better results would have been obtained. Some farmers, 
who always plant by signs, put in their corn crops when 
the Dogwood is in full bloom. 

A strong infusion of the bark or flowers may be taken ad 
libitum, to arrest the paroxysm of ague; more moderately, a3 
a tonic and appetizer. But quinine (or some one of the salts 
obtained from the Cinchona bark) is the great remedy for not 
only intermittent, but remittent fevers; and is going to be, 
perhaps, for all time to come: the foolish prejudice of the 
ignorant against it to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
as the Cinchona tree is not indigenous to our country, and 
cannot, therefore, be b d in this series, the writer 
wishes, in this conneitien, to advise with mothers in refer. 
ence to it. As tce water, pork and cabbage, etc., will kill or 
prove injurious in certain conditions of the system, 80 may 
quinine do injury, if injudiciously used. This is the case 
with aliments and medicines alike. Quinine may do ham, 
if taken when the patient has much fever or headache: when 
the stomach and liver are disordered; or if he is “ bilious;” 
and the bowels, at the same time, constipated. But remove 
the febrile condition by perspiration; the deranged stomach 
> by an emetic ; the constipation and headache by a cathartic: 
% and then quinine can be taken with the utmost confidence, 
safety, and with invariably good results. Why, bless me, 
what is quinine? No green-headed monster, surely? But 
simply the chief active or medicinal principle residing in the 
bark of a simple, innocuous tree. 

Quinine never has and never will “get in the bones,” or 
make one “stiff,” in the present or future time. Nonsense! 
Some preparation of mercury—calomel or blue pill, which 
is often administered before or during the use of quinine— 
may; but, for honesty’s sake, please don’t attribute any 
stiffness or aching bones to the quinine; for it is a false 
assumption. After correcting the gastric and intestinal 
derangements by the measures aforesaid, then the mucous 
coat of the stomach and bowels becomes fitted for the proper 

ption and op of this great remedy. Every disease 
of an intermittent or periodical character, whether neuralgia 
of the head, face, or kidney : whether pain in or about the eye, 
ear, or tooth, etc., can be promptly cured by free doses of 
quinine, during the remission of pain. In fact, all diseases 
are essentially intermittent or periodical—a law of universal 
nature; and quinine, properly handled, makes short work of 
most diseases. 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


aa Eve ng relating to —_ department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Mass. All communice- 
tions are to be headed: “For Portaaet 's.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.-@a 


No. 149.—CHaranpe. 
[To Answer.] 

My first is gathered in its prime, 
And stored away for winter time. 
My second is both tall and grand, 
And never seen except @ land. 
My whole is valued very high; 
For we shall need it, by and by. 


Elmira, N. Y. Deak. 


No. 150.—Hatr-Squars. 
1, An animal, 2. A vegetable. 3. To be highly ex 
cited. 4. Tostupefy. 5. An article. 6. A consonant. 


Hantsport, N. 8. ANSEB, 
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THE GARDEN.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





No. 151.—AmpvrtatTions. : 
Behead and curtail words of the following significations, ; 


aud obtain a double acrostic, whose primals and finals name { 
two trees: 1. A fastening. 2. A tree. 3. A fruit. 4. ; 
Rough. 5. Brightness. 


Quarryville, N. ¥. 


No, 152.—FractionaL Puzz.g. 
To one-fourth of rasp, 
To one-fourth of hasp, 
Annex one-sixth of battle; 
To one-fourth of herd, 
To one-fourth of bird, 
Again, one-sixth of rattle, 
Now, one-fifth of belle, 
To one-fourth of dell, 
And thus will end the prattle. 
Then the letters unite ; 
And with a will, 
Seek the ace of spades 
In the game quadrille. 





Sex F. Sez. 


VioLa. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


Answers Next Month. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE Marco NuMBER. 


No, 146. 
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THE GARDEN. 

Hiwrs On Bepprne Our PLants.—The common way is to 
pat almost every choice plant in what is called the mixed bor- 
der; and placing it there very often means losing it. A well- 
mixed border is a pretty sight, but they are rarely seen. The 
poor effect in these bordéts' results from frequently repeat- ¢ 
ing the same plant, when it happens to be popular or showy; 
from haying: plauts which’ speedily overrun the border, 
and rob the others; and by ill-placing nearly all the plants. 
Plenty of room and good soil are of course absolutely neces- 
sary. Such plants as carnations, cloves, stocks, and pansies, 
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last long in bloom, and may be introduced with good effect 
in almost any position ; except, perhaps, into a set pattern of : 
carpet beds. It is not that they always want ground to them- ; 
Silses igh Ma SAMS olian ba eronead colt ator otentn | 
For instance, carnations may go with a thin group.of stand- ; 
ard roses ; or may be interspersed with late-blooming gladioli, 
rising thinly over the carpet of gray carnation leaves. So, 
again, pansies are admirable for mixtures of this kind; but : 
the mixtures must be of plants that help each other, not 
injure each other. But the plan, wholly indispensable for 
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the kitchen garden, or any other open position—sheltered, 
but not shaded—for the growth of the flowers we are inter- 
ested in. Such ground should be treated as a good market 
gardener would treat it—well enriched, open, not encum- 
bered with impedimenta of any kind. It must have a walk 
around it, within a wide border; but, apart from this, the 
fewer walks the better. It can be thrown into four-feet 
beds; but in this case, the little pathways need not be grav- 
elled or edged: they may simply be marked out with the 
feet. It is better to see ground covered with flowering 
plants, than devoted to edgings and much gravel. If any 
edging is used, it should be of thin stone, sunk in the earth; 
as natural stone edgings are never offensive, troublesome, or 
costly. Flints or half-sunken bricks will do as well, if the 
thin stones so easily got in the western counties are not at 
hand. With the aid of such a division of the garden, the 
cultivation of many fine hardy plants becomes a pleasure; 
whether it is a bed of seeding verbenas, of Alpine auriculas, 
or of any favored flower much used for cutting, the culture 
ig the most certain and pleasurable that one can adopt. Well 
furnished, such a garden is a delight to the owner, and all 
visitors. When the things do get tired of the soil, or require 
a change, having no formal pian of beds, it is more easy to 
establish a rotation among the flowers; making the carnation 
bed of the past few years the bulb ones for the next, and so 
on. It would be easy to change one’s favorites from year to 
year, so that richly-feeding plants would follow those of a 
surface-rooting kind; and thus the freshness and novelty of 
the garden would be kept up. The abolition of all edgings, 
beyond otie or two main lines through the space, would tend 
to more'careful culture; as the whole spot could be eo read- 
ily dug up or otherwise attended to. Such a plot, well done, 
would be a panidise for ladies who wish to cut flowers in 
quantity; and also a great aid in replenishing other arrange- 
ments on the margins of shrubberies, in the flower garden 
proper, or on the rock garden. It is also a great help to 
those who wish to exchange with their friends or neighbors, 
in the generous way all true gardeners do. The space that 
such an arrangement should occupy, will, of course, depend 
upon the size and wants of the place, in every case; but any- 
where, where the rcom could be spared, an eighth of an acre 
of ground might be devoted to the culture, in simple beds of 
favorite flowers; and even the smallest place should have a 
small plot of the same kind. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
SapEvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


MEATS. 

Yorkshire Pudding.—Make a thin batter, as for frying, with 
a pint of milk and some flour; season with sult, pepper, and 
a little nutmeg grated fine, The batter should be perfectly 
smooth, Beat up the yolks of four eggs and the whites of 
two, and strain them into the batter. Beat it well with a 
fork for some minutes, then pour the mixture, to the thick- 
ness of an inch, into a tin, buttered freely, and put it into 
the oven. When the pudding is set, lay it in the tin, slant- 
ing, in front of the fire, under the beef which is roasting; 
and when the top is well browned, take the pudding out of © 
the tin, and expose the under side of it to the action of the 
fire. When done, cut it up in diamond-shaped pieces, and 
garnish the joint with them. 

Roast Sirloin of Beef.—Cut off most of the flap, and trim the 
joint neatly. Have a clear, brisk fire, well built up. Place 
the joint close to it, for the first half-hour; shen move it 
further off. Baste frequently. When nearly done, sprinkle 
the joint well over with salt. _ Put a small quantity of water 
in the dripping-pan ; then pour off the gravy ; free it effectn- 
ally from fat; and pour it over the joint in the dish. Time 
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of roasting: about three hours,,for a penne to aioe pint of milk, but not hot enongh to scald the yeast: maj, 
potind sirlofa. Garnish with scraped horseradish and York- } a hole in the middle of the fleur, and put ina quarter of 5 
shire pypding. Serve horseradish sauce in a tureen. $ teacupful of ‘good thick yeast, which is not too bitter, or i 
‘Rabbit Pie—Skin two rabbits, wash them thoroughly, and will taste in the buns; pour on it your warm milk, and mix 
cut them into small joints. Have ready some lean bacon, and , bout one-third, or ‘nearly half, of the flour with it, leaving 
Otte pound of rump or beefsteak ; cut both into small pieces, } the rest unmixed around the sides of the pan. Set iting 
place them ell on a large dish, or on a chopping-board, ; Warm place to rise, for three-quarters of an liour or an hour 
’ pinkle them’ with salt, pepper, chopped parsley, and thyme; > When it has well risen, melt a quarter-pound of butter, a), 
hsix all well together, arid put them in the pie-dish, adding ) mix it with some milk; let it be on the fire until it is wan). 
uree-méeat balls, or the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, Fill the ; #04 then mix it, with the rest of the flour and sugar, into 
lish with Water, cover the whole with a light paste, heat up | dough: when mixed, it should be rather softer than breal 
yn égg, with'a'pinch of salt, glaze the pie with it, and bake ‘ dough. Put it to'rise'for about a quarter of an hour, ani 
in a hot oven two hours. $ then mould it into roun@’balis;’ cut a cross on them; put 


Pre.—Beat the steak. gently with a! them on buttered iron plates, and then into a warm place to 
Beefetents-and- Oyster rise or prove; when ‘well risen, bake them in a hot oven, If 
rolling-pin, and season it with pepper and salt. Have ready } you wish to have curniies ‘or dairawayidte 
way and spice in 
a deep dish, lined with not too rich a. pastry. Put in the : th ‘ 
¢ them, mix in either of these when you add the butter anj 
meat, with layers of oysters; then the oyster liquor, with a ; { milk. The spice to'bé used is equal: quantities of , 
little mace and a teaspoonful of catsup; cover with the top ‘ Is poriandér) ‘aiid: Gdtraway-seed oe 
P and ‘tenk.meee be of beef, if pre- | ¢ ginger, allspice, ay 8, mixed to- 
pay bake. weed. Angtend $ gether; put as miich of this as you think sufficient. 
Rice Cakes.—Take a quarter of a pound of ground rice, 

Horseradish Sanenrsliaate a quantity of horseradish ; boil 13 
naan wear ve the cone ea a a eae 
# pinch of salt, aud, two or three tablespoonfuls of tarragon | Stir the butter and sugar into cream, add the rice by d 
vinegar ; then stir in, off the fire, a gill of! cream, beaten up ‘ nerem; 
Fag cgi ava then stir in the eggs atid vanilla, and put the mixture intp 

¥ 68: patty-pans, not more than-three-parts full; bake about a 
DESSERTS. quarter of an hour. 

Lemon Sponge.—Ingredients: Two ounces of isinglass, one 
and three-quarter pints of water, three-quarters of a pound 
of pounded sugar, the juice of five lemons, the rind of one How to Take Care of Furs, —Ladies, it has been remarked, 
the whites of three eggs. Mode: Dissolve the isinglass in } as a general rule, imagine that care in putting away furs is 
the water; strain it into a saucepan; and add the sugar, } all that is required; they think they can wear them when 
Temon-rind, and juice. Boil the whole from ten to fifteen } and how they please, provided they expend a few pence for 
minutes; strain it again, and let it stand until it is cold and } camphor when they lay them aside. This idea should be 
begins to stiffen. Beat the whites of the eggs, put them to } corrected. More harm is done to furs.bv wearing them for 
it, and whisk the mixture till it is quite white; put it intoa } 9 week after the weather has become warm than duringa 
mould which has been previously wetted, and let it remain } whole cold season. When they are put aside, they should 
until perfectly set; then turn it out,and garnish it according { be brushed the right way With a soft brush; an old linen 
to taste. handkerchief folded smoottily éver them; and a piece of 

Rice Souffle-—Pick and wash a teacupfal of rice. Put it } gum camr> 9 kept in the box all the time, to scare intruders 
into a saucepan, with a pint of milk sweetened to taste, and } in the shape.of moths. 

& pod of vanilla; let the milk boil till the rice is thoroughly ; How to Clean Hair Brushes.—It is best to clean two ata 
done. When cold, remove the4tick of vanilla, and work in ! time, in this way: First, comb them well, to remove the loose 
the yolks of six eggs, one vy one; then stir in the whites of { hair or dust; then dip the bristles only in very warm water; 
eight eggs, whipped to a stiff froth. Pour the mixture into | sprinkle each brush with plenty of powdered borax, and 
a plain cake mould; put it into the oven at once: bake for’ ryb the two together: after they are cleansed thoroughly, 
about half an hour, and serve in ee ana with a napkiv have a pitcher of hot water, and pour it over the bristles; 
pinned eroupd i. 37 4 aS the back of the brush’as dry as possible. Shake the 














TOILET AND SANITARY. 





To Make Fine Pancakes, Fried Without Butter or Lard.—Take } water well out, and dry quickly in the sun. Brushes washed 
a pint of ’créam, and Bix néw-laid eggs; ‘beat them well to- } in this way will retain their stiffness, 
gether; put in a quarter-pound of sugar, and one nutmeg of {§ For Burns.—Clear lime-water, mixed with as much linseed 
beaten mace—whichever you please; as much flour as will } 93) as it will cut; shake the bottle before applying; wrap 
thicken—almost as much as ordinary pancake batter; your { the burn in cotton wadding, saturated witn the sotion ; wet as 
pan must be heated reasonably hot, and wiped with a clean | apie. pe SE Sareea Ate without removing the cottor from 
cloth ; this done, spread your batter thin over it, and fry. | the burn for nine days, when new skin will probably hase 

Cabinet Sauce—Rub a teacupful of sugar, and one table- ' ° formed. 
spoonful of butter, weil together ; then the well-beaten yolks} Piarsced: Tea, for Invalids—Take three tablespoonfuls of 
of four eggs, the juice of one lemon, and half of the grated { linseed, about one. pint of water, and boll for ten nifiitee 
peel; one teaspoonful of cinnamon; beat all well together } strain off the water; put in # jug with two lemons, cut in thin 
for ten minutes, then add one wineglassful of wine ; set it on slices; put alsd some brown sugar. A wineglassful of wine 
the stove and let it get hot, but do mot boil it; stir continu- ; is an improvement. This had been found ‘most nourishing 
ally while heating; pour it over the pudding. for invalids,» * 

Orange Pie.—Grate the peel of ene fresh orange; take the Linen—A tablespoonful of black pepper, put in the first 
jnice and pulp of two large oranges; adéto thems teacupof | water in which gtay’and buff linens aré' waslied, will keep 
sugar, and the beaten yolks of three eggs; mix a teacup of } thom from spotting: “It will aldo ‘generally Keep the colors 
milk with the. whites of the eygs, beaten to a stiff froth, of black or colored cambriés or muslins from runing, and 
Bake in » puff paste, ; does not harden the water. ' ~ 

CARE. , Warts may be removed, says s celebrated physician, by 

Hot Oross Buns.—Into‘one and a half pounds of well-dried rubbing them night and morning with.a moistened piece of 

flour rub four ounces of moist sugat’; warm « quarter of a muriate of ammovia (sal ammoniac). They soften and 
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FASHIONS FOR APBLL. 
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dwindle away, leaying no, such mark as follows their dis- ; Fuga. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, or Myrrie-Green COasumerr. 


‘persion ‘with lunar caustic. 


For a Bruise.—To prevent, the skin from discoloring after { plaited flounce, The skirt is almost covered 


The foundation of the skirt is silk, and fi with a 


y another 


a bruise, take alittle dry starch or arrowroot, merely moisten } kirt, plaited into organ-pipe plaitings. A ra 4 gathered 


it with cold water, and place, it immediately on the injured 
part. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Tio. .—Hovse-Dress, or Ligut-Green Non's-Verine 
axp Pram Summer Sitx. Two narrow knife-plaitings 
finish the bottom of the skirt. Above this isa flounce of the 
pun’s-veiling. . Then alternate puffings of the plaid siJk 
and of the nun’s-veiling. The silk puffings are shirred. 
The corsage and the side and back draperies are of the silk, 

xe sleeves of the nun’s-veiling. Bows of dark-red ribbon 
gL greatly to the effect of this spring-like toilette. 

+ G, 1.—Receprion-Dress, or Maize-Cotorep SuMMER 
Casumene, The skirt is trimmed with a plaiting of cash- 
mere, edged with a very narrow knife-plaiting of poppy- 
colored satin. The dress opens at the side, over a simulated 
skirt of brown and poppy-colored brocade, and the same 
material forms the collar and trimming for the front of the 
corsage. The drapery is deep and full, and where it opens 
ever the brocaded piece, it is edged with a piece of wide 
white embroidery. The same kind of embroidery is used on 
the corsage and sleeves. 

Fic. 11.—Watxine-Dress, or Bick Grevapree, and is 
worn over a black linen-backed satin. A Plaiting and puff 


}in the centre, goes around the skirt about half way up. 


Two other scarfs, coming out from the point of the bodice, 
fasten into the puff at the back. Gathered bodice, with a 
deep collar, gathered, and edged with a ruffle. The gathered 
plastron, or. front of the bodice, fastens on the left side, as 
will be seen. 

Fis. x.—Dress, oF Black GRENADINE, FoR Hair Movurn- 
ung.. The skirt-is, of silk, and is covered with many side- 
plaited ruffles. ‘At the back, there falls a drapery of the 
grenadine and black English crépe, looped together. The 
mantle is of grenadine, trimmed with a ruffle of the same, 
and a band of English crépe. Shirred grenadine collar. 
Bonnet of black straw, with black feathers. 

Fie. x1.—Dress, or Biack Suran Sick, TemMEp wirn 
Brack,Spanisu Lace, ror, Hair Mourniya. The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with two knife-plaitings. The front is 
very much gathered. The drapery at the sides (which comes 
up on the hips, over the edge of the bodice) is trimmed with 
the Spanish lace; at the back it falls in puffs, and where it 
meets at the top, there is.a bow of black watered ribbon. 
The collar and cufis are formed of Spanish lace, put on 
plain. Bonnet of gray chip, trimmed with gray shaded 
feathers. Gray gloves. 

Fic. x11.—WaALkInG-Dress, oF Cruam-Cotorep CameL’e- 
Harr, worn over a skirt of almond-colored silk, trimmed 
with five full flounces. The camel’s-hair skirt is cut away 
in front, and falls plain in a redingote style at the back. It 





of satin edges the skirt. Above this are many fi of 
the grenadine, the fourth one being edged with a narrow 





is scalloped all around. The pockets are large and square, 
The small cape is scalloped as well as the pockets, The 


plaiting of the satin. ‘The waist is made Princess style, with } bodice is double-breasted, and fastened with light-brown but- 


upright folds across the front. The wido sash is of watered 
ribbon. Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed with black satin 
and black feathers. 

Fig. tv.—Canniace-Dress, or Vrioet-Cotorep Founarp. 
The front of the skirt is trimmed with a series of ruffles, 
woven to correspond with the figure on the skirt. The edge 
of the long shawl drapery is also trimmed with the same. 
The corsage is high, but cut out square in front, and filled 
in with violet-colored surah silk, and the whole is trimmed 
with white lace, Three-quarter sleeves, edged with two ruffles 
of lace. ‘Straw bonnet, trimmed with violet silk, violets, and 
pale-yellow buttercups. 

Fic. v.—Watxiné-Daess, or Danx-Bive Frencn Bunt- 
Ne, worn over a petticoat of narrow, gay-colored striped 
satin. The bodice is shirred front and back, and is worn 
with a wide waistband, with sash ends, of the gay satin. 
The bunting skirt is plain and simply draped. The three- 
quarter sleeves are ornaraented with the striped satin. Bon- 
net of satin, of the color of the bunting, with red roses. 

Fios, vi. AND yu.—Front anp Back or a WALKING- 
Costumm, oF oparee bat SERGE AND PLaiw SILK, trimmed 
with silk The tunic, which is trimmed with 
silk embroidery, cpees over a pointed drapery, which falls 
over a plain piece of the embroidery. Two knife-plaited 
eee toe Oe ele 6 ee at The plain silk bodice has 
@ tunic, formed hia by: o materials, which fa}l in a square 

:xows of the embroidery. The 
h folds of the silk serge and 


of jacket is cut away in front, 
ci rin 
drapery is looped over the plaited 


re en a 


cae epetne i ete 


} tons. An almond-colored silk sash passes around the wrist, 


and ties low down in front. Cream-colored chip bonnet, 


} with tearoses and brown leaves. 





Fig. xut.—Watkrne-Dress, or Navy-Bive Serge, stitched 
and embroidered with white. The skirt falls in wide plaits. 
Princess bodice, with, square tunic falling at the back, and 
embroidered in small figures in white in the corners. The 
large collar is stitched in white. 

Fic. x1v.—Sprine Bonyet, or Lecuorn, faced with black 
velvet, fastened with black lace strings, and trimmed with 
sulphur-colored surah, and, sulphur-colored feathers, 

Fie. xv.—Sitk Fan, with Japanese decorations, and a 
monogram interlaced with a branch of palm. 

Fig. Xv1.—SLEEVE ror SummeR-Dexas, gathered at the top 
and at the wrist in three puffings. 

Fie. xvu.—Hat, or Wurtz Straw, trimmed with white 
surah and crimson roses. 

Fie. xvitt.— Parasol, oF Biaox Srairep Satin. The* 
handle has a bird perched on tho end. 

Fig. x1xX,—Parasot, or Brocapep S1.K, trimmed with 
lace, and with a bow on the top, to match the principal color 
in the brocade. 

Fie, xx.—Oo..arerte, formed of two rows of Spanish 
lace, falling below a narrow collar of the same lace. Black 
velvet bow. 

Fig. xx1,—Hat or Waite Srraw, faced with black vel- 
vet, and trimmed with daisies and white ribbon. 

General Remarks.—We spoke at length last month with 
regard to the newest materials and colors for spring. 
Sateens have all the finish of the handsomest foulards, and 
when first made up, look as well. Those on a white ground, 
with small, gay bouquets or single flowers sprinkled over 
, } them, are exceedingly: - dressy, and with care can be worn 
two summers to look well. 

While Mustins will be yery popular the coming season. 
trimmed with eyelet-hole embroidery, as well as with Ham- 
burg embroidery. As to all washing-dresses, if they are 
made in @ very elaborate manner ; but great care should be 
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taken as to wearing them; for they seldom look as well after } 


coming fgom the laundry. 
Combination Dresses (that is, when they are made up with a { 


skirt different from the rest of the dress) are stil] fashionable, ¢ 8 


though the plain material is not so frequently used for this ; 


purpose as it has been for two or three years past. 


Peone-on with large spots like moons, are’very dressy. 


oe 





the g ds are white, with colored moons; some- | 
times of a light shade, with moons of a darker shade. One 
exquisite lawn was of soft apple-green mull; with forest- 
green moons on it. White lawns, or mulls, that are as soft ; 
as cobwebs, have large pansies, carnations, roses, etc., spriuk- 
led over them. i 


CQunab. 
vw 





are as beautiful and almost as silky-looking as’ 
many of the summer silks, and when trimmed with white ’ 
embroidery are very stylish. 

Mantles are more dressy-looking than jackets, and are ; 
made long or short, much trimmed or little trimmed, just as | 
the fancy dictates. Camel’s-hair, cashmere, cheviot, or silk ’ 
are used. The fronts are often loose and square, falling over 3 
the arms like sleeves, and are cut in at the waist, at the ‘ 
back sloping out below the waist, so as to fall easily over : 
the tournure, 

Bonnets have scarcely altered in shape since last year. The } 
small capote is the most usually becoming to those who have } 
passed their youth, though women of all ages still wear the . 
large bonnet. Flowers are much worn; but not so large as ° $ 
those of last year; small, fine flowers in heater or trails are } 
the most popular, though not so stylish or becoming, we ? 
think, as the larger kind, of a natural size. 





OUR PARIS LETIER. 

: Rve ves Perrts CHAMPS. 

We have very lovely materials, this spring, particularly in ‘ 
silk gauzes ; which, once fashionable, became then neglected, 
but now seem destined to a fresh lease of favor, They come 
‘watered, in’ all the light, delicate shades, as well as in black, 
chestnut-brown, and myrtle-green. Gauzes are also shown 
with plain grounds, sprinkled at wide intervals with very } 
large round satin spots, of the same color as the ground- ’ 
work, Then there is another style, with the spots smaller ; 
and closer together; and finally a third style, with the spots ; 
the size of a ten-cent piece, and very thickly strewn over the } 
groundwork. 
dress, the underskirt being made of the large-patterned ; 
fabric. Over that will be placed a draped overskirt, in two 2 


These three patterns will be used in the same « 


divisions ; the upper half being the smallest-sized spot, and } 
the lower the pattern of the second size. The corsage will ; 
be composed of plain gauze or satin. Or else the overskirt $ 


will be made entirely of the second-sized pattern, and the } 
smallost-sized dot will be employed for the corsage This ‘ 
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. young ladies. English tulle is also employed for the sam, 
< purpose. It isa much firmer and stronger fabric than thy 
French tulle, which tears and crushes like paper. 

Amongst the newest walking-dresses are those compose 
of a long, straight redingote of light lady’s-cloth, cut ope, 
in a long square in the skirt-front, and with double-breastej 
corsage-front, closed with polished gilt or silver button, 
This garment is worn over an underskirt, on watered o 
plain silk, matching the coat in color. Sometimes the under. 
skirt is in a darker tone than that of the coat, ehestnut-brows 
watered silk being used with a coat of beige-colored cloth, 
The exatt match is newer and in better taste. 

The flat knife-plaitings are going out of fashion, shirred 
or gathered ruffles and box-plaitings taking their place, Th 
new summer silks have small lines on a whité ground, some 
¢ times crossing each other to forth pin-checks, and in other 
> instances forming pin-stripes.. These silkt are made with 
* the skirt covered with a series of flounces, each headed with 
two rows of shirying, and edged with a narrow, flat plaiting, 

The old-fashioned mantle, in ruffles of lace, with the sides 
coming over the arms, and falling in wide, Spyited ends in 
: front, has been re-introduced. 

Knots of inch-wide pale-pink watered ribbon, placed amid 
: the ruffles of black lace, on the corsage of an elegant toilette 
> of black grenadine or black satin, set off and enliven the 
dress in exquisite fashion, 


Lucy H. Hoopr. 
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CHILDREN’S. FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1.—Boy’s Sering Costume, or Mixep Tween, Th 


2 knickerbockers are short, and the Norfolk jacket has a wide 


collar. Scotch cap. 
Fre.. u.—Grru’s Costume, or Fixt Srripep Woot 
MareriaL, or Dove-Cotor, Rep anp Green. The skirtis 


. made plain, with a Princess bodice and tunic, turned up and 


looped at the back. The cuffs and collar are of dove-coloral 
satin, the collar forming a kind of hood at the buck, opening 


; over a shirred satin piece. 


Fie 1u1.—Giru's Costume, or Fawn-Cotongep Nvn’s-Veil- 


‘ung. The bottom is trimmed with three gatliered ruffle. 


The front and back are gathered into a yoke, and shirred at 


: the waist. The sleeves are also shirred at the wrist. 


Fic. 1v.—Lirrte Grrw’s Bonnet, oF Brown Saray, 


: trimmed with two shades of brown ribbon. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established « 
; Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogu- 





novel fashion admits, as will be seen, of a variety of arrange- ° tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
ments and groupings. ; wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
Cashmere, in combination with watered silk, forms the } } LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
material for the new woolen suits of the season. The short ; vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the mous, to the 
cashmere overskirt is raised very high in front, so as to show } entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
a handsome box-plaited underskirt of watered silk; the ? attention is given to every article bought; and the list include 
cashmere alraperies falling very low at the back, so as just ° Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
to show a finger’s-breadth plaiting of watered silk around > Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, de. 
the hem. The corsage of cashmere may be set with bows of} The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
watored silk at the throat and wrists, or may have a vest and } our Pirchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
wido cuffs of that material. The first style is the newest and ; who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
rst youthful. Spanish lace, in wide, full ruffles, is often ; of money, time, and trouble. 
set on the overskirt in front, so as to give a richer and more ‘ Samples furnished. only on receipt of 2% cents. Circulars are 
fully trimmed appearance to the dresses. Three ruffles of ; « free to any one writing for them, contatting full particulars, and 
finger-wide lace are often used in this manner. White suits, { mode of doing business. all are served, not only ow 
in these combinations, are very pretty, and are much used ‘ ' gubecribere, bul any one plée ta wiitl Of goods or wearing appard. 
by young girls for evening-dresses or bridesmaid’s dresses, ; , Address all communications for owr Purchasing Agency to 
Now that box-plaiting has come into vogue again, there fs a } MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
talk of reviving tarletane, as a material for party-dresses for ¢ P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BEADED ROSE. CHILDREN’S F ASHIONS FOR MAY. 

















BACK AND FRONT. 


HOUSE-DRESS: 
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HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING DRESS. 
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NEW STYLES FOR WALKING-DRESSES, 
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DESIGN FOR TIDY'ON JAVA CANVAS 
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Pi - geon-housethe far - merhad, Out of it —twen - ty 
Far - merthinks,oh! they willwait, But off they flew, he 
far - merhomeward bend thy staff, The pi- geons© at thee 























pi- geons fled; How will he ev- er catch 
came too late, will not let him catch 
on - ly laugh, will not let thee catch 





THE FARMER AND THE PIGEONS 





How gets he o’er the 
The far - merpants ex- 
At. home they’re calm - ly 
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eee ees eS a re a ae 
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hill, 


Sir? No wings. hashe, nor quill, Sir, How will he ev - er 
haust - ed, So wild - ly had he post - ed, And yet he can - not 
stop - ping, And with theirwingsthey’reflop - ping, While on a long pole 





















































catch them, how will he, how will hey, how will he ev - er 

catch them, he can - not, he can - not, he can- not, can * not 

hop - ping and = flop- ping, they’re hop - ping, they’re flop --ping, flop - ping 
« 7 ” 


Ha, ha! 
Ha, ha! 
Ha, -ha! 
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